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Andover Church 


Accouches 
Cooperative 


The Andover (Mass.) Consumers’ Co- 
operative will soon complete its second 
year of life. Like many similar cooperative 
ventures, this organization began in a very 
small way, as a buying club, and later 
courageously branched out into a rented 
store with a clerk to serve the customers. 
The store is small and unpretentious, lo- 
cated on the main road from Andover to 
Lawrence, Mass., and quite a distance from 
the business center of the town; but the 
members of the cooperative are already 
dreaming about a full-sized store in a 
better location. 

This cooperative grew out of the dis- 
cussion group meetings held every week in 
the parsonage of the North Parish Church 
of North Andover. Some of the younger 
men and women of the church became 
fired with the ideals underlying the co- 
operative movement, and after several 
weeks of discussion decided to try out a 
cooperative of their own. The charter 
members of the new cooperative were 
nearly all members of the North Andover 
church, they carried the business along 
through the hard initial months, and sev- 
eral of them are still on the board of di- 
rectors and still carry some of the heavy 
burdens. Rev. Cornelis Heyn, the minister 
of the church, a charter member of the co- 
operative, is the sign painter of the or- 
ganization. 

The membership has grown gradually 
from the dozen charter members to over 
seventy; and it has changed, until now it 
represents a cross section of the population, 
including professors and teachers, at least 
four ministers, a lawyer, a newspaper cor- 
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respondent, chemists, mill workers. Al- 
though naturally the saving of money on 
purchases is one of the aims of this co- 
operative, as in all others, yet the ideals 
underlying cooperation are held to be of 
even greater importance, and the educa- 
tional values of the cooperative movement, 


leading towards a better, finer, kindlier. 


world, are stressed throughout. 


Twenty-One Y. P. R. U. 
Presidents Confer 


Twenty-one presidents of local chapters 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
were guests of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion at a luncheon at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on December 27 which was fol- 
lowed by a conference on the work of the 
Federation and the local chapter. Speakers 
introduced by the Federation president, 
Parkman Darte, were Richard Bagnell of 
Tufts College and Silas Bacon, field secre- 
tary for the Boston Federation. The latter 
conducted a discussion hour on programs, 
procedures and objectives in young people’s 
work. Greetings were brought from the 
adviser of the national Young People’s 
Religious Union, Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man. Explanation was made of the litera- 
ture issued for local groups: The Boston 
Federation Bulletin, The Y. P. R. U. News, 
and The Social Action Digest. 

This was the first presidents’ conference 
held in Boston and was voted so successful 
and valuable for strengthening the youth 
program in local churches that plans will 
be made for a similar gathering again. 


Forthcoming Events 


January 5: 11 a.m. Meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New York. 
Speaker, Mrs. Russell P. Wise, ““A Major 
Responsibility of the Liberal Woman.” 
Box luncheon. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Boston, Mass., Unitarian Radio Hour, 
Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WAAB, 1410 
kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.30 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kildcycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WHAT, 
1210 kilocycles. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. A. Vrooman, 
11.30 a. m., Station WKBO. 


Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 


“Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

Memphis, Tenn., “Young Memphis | 
Speaks,’’ Rev. Robert W. Jones, master of 
ceremonies, Wednesday, 6.380 p. m., Sta- 
tion WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 2.15 and 4 p. m., Station KGA, 
1470 kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WTAG, 
580 kilocycles. 


Let Us Not Be Bluffed 


Comest thou peaceably? 1 Sam.16:4. 


We think of the words in connection 
with the new year: Comest thou peace- 
ably? We have known New Year’s 
Days, a generation ago, which aroused 
no apprehension. They excited in us, 
not dread, but a sober self-examination. 
We thought: This is a good life; can I 
make it better by improving my own 
behavior? Those were the days of 
New Year’s resolutions. Experience 
was a placid, reliable stream, and life’s 
excellence depended on ourselves. 

These New Year’s Days have taken 
on a different character. Experience 
has become a treacherous torrent, and 
we are victims of its fury. We think 
not so much of what we can do to make 
the new year better, but of what the 


year may have in store for us. It has 
become the age of New Year’s appre- 
hensions, not resolutions. 

It would seem that Fate is something 


of an impostor. By brandishing his 
stuffed club he frightens us into for- 
getting the real tasks of character, and 
wasting our time in temporal tasks of 
practical security. Perhaps if we re- 
fused to be distracted by the bluster, 
and prepared ourselves for the future in 
the old obsolete way, by making a few 
resolutions as to our own steadiness and 
balance and justice and trust, we could 
turn the tables on the bully—make him 
drop his club and mutter: I can do 
nothing with such an obdurate man. 
He will not be frightened; he insists on 
believing that he can govern his life by 
his own self-cultivation. The worst of 
it is that he is right. 
Charles E. Park. 
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“Religion for Free Minds” 


THE BEGINNING of a new year with its invitations 
to hope and to stocktaking and good resolutions is 
surely an appropriate time to read such a book as “‘Re- 
ligion for Free Minds” by Julius Seelye Bixler (Harper 
$2.50). That is, for the person who takes an intelli- 
gent interest in his own religion. The book, an am- 
plification of the Lowell Lectures for 1987, is, of course, 
as a whole, for the reader who takes an informed as 
well as an intelligent interest in religion. For the 
reader, that is to say, who already knows something 
about the thought of William James, the ‘‘essences’’ 
of Santayana, the instrumentalism of John Dewey and 
the idealism of Josiah Royce. But, like the dualism 
which the author defends, it may be read in two ways: 
as doctrine and as fortification. It has much of in- 
terest and of encouragement for any serious reader. 

The author’s main purpose is to show that re- 
ligion is real, is possible to the emancipated mind, and 
does not involve the dethronement of reason or the 
supplementation of reason by another and nonra- 
tional realm. Thus he specifically attacks Barthian- 
ism as the exaggeration of one of the factors in the 
apprehension of God. Ina sense the book may be re- 
garded as the answer to a challenge given to the lib- 
eral not only by the Barthians in the religious realm 
but the Nazis and fascists in the political realm and 
by all those who would worship blood and raw life 
over reason and rational order. 

And the author begins his answer by citing the 
insights of a man who was just as much a lover of life 
and a distruster of ‘‘reason’”’ as are the Barthians: 
William James. In James the author finds a starting 
point for the liberal, because James fought the monisms 
and finalities generally which would make the lib- 
eral’s position impossible, and yet was alive to the 
demands of the human heart which would render a 
simple naturalism inadequate to its needs. If for 
“its needs” we read the need of something over and 
above natural impulse, we find three men, all asso- 
ciated in one way or another with William James, 
giving us three answers to the quest for satisfying 
values, or for a religion. The values are beauty, 
morality, and truth, and their proponents are Santa- 
yana, Dewey and Royce. What Professor Bixler 
does in this book is to see how adequate each answer 
proves to be, to take what he can from each proponent, 
but to keep on going, as it were, along a path deter- 
mined by these three directions but reaching beyond 
them. 

Examining, as a preliminary, the liberal position, 
the author identifies it with dualism. Quoting Wil- 
liam James on the perpetual opposition in any society 
between the party of red blood and that of pale re- 


flection, he notes that today the party of reason itself 
does not recognize that its appeal is fundamentally 
distinct from the ‘‘compulsions of force and as exer- 
cising a different type of influence on human life. In 
international affairs the democracies appear to have 
given up the attempt to be persuasive and to have 
come to believe that their side will prevail only if they 
have the stronger battalions. In our intellectual life 
as well, philosophies which give a special place to the 
methods of reason are at a discount. .. . 

“.. . The older liberal position which set up 
reason as an ideal and held to the belief that it could 
be made to prevail in human affairs may have been 
naive but, like many other naive opinions, it con- 
tained an important truth. ... To the liberal it 
seems that this distinction needs to be brought back 
again and made central in our thought. Instead of 
dismissing the persuasions of reason as powerless we 
should try to see the kind of power they actually have 
and to find the situations to which they can be made 
to apply.” 

But what does the, after all political, term lib- 
eralism mean when applied to religion? It would 
hardly be unfair to the author to say that to him it 
means Christianity when “aware of its own genius.” 
For while Moslemism, like the Nazi philosopher, 
calls ‘men to surrender themselves for the work of a 
greater will, Christianity calls on men to surrender 
that they may find a larger self. It has never sum- 
moned men “to surrender their capacities for growth 
and love.” 

But the supposition that the fields for growth and 
love are open leads us into faith in freedom—or if 
you wish to use the terminology of determinism, into 
a belief that our acts may be determined by the future 
possibility—in responsibility and obligation, and in 
reason as an autonomous power. ‘The last article 
disposes, of course, of such theories of reason as the 
naively Marxian: ‘‘Marx gave us an economic inter- 
pretation of history, yet one cannot offer—with any 
justice—an economic interpretation of Marx.” At 
which point we may interject the only adversely 
critical comment we have to make on this book: that 


- the author does not go deeply enough into naturalistic 


explanations of motivation. For instance, parallel 
to that remark on Marx is his more extended criticism 
that instrumentalism does not and cannot explain 
the devotion to the social good of the great proponent 
of instrumentalism, John Dewey. But just as Freud 
(or his followers) do explain the rebelliousness of Marx, 
so, we imagine, any such loyalties as those of Dewey 
are explicable on naturalistic grounds. 

However we may explain our dissatisfactions with 
a one-level life, nevertheless those dissatisfactions, so 
eloquently emphasized by James, are there. Santa- 


yana met them with his cult of contemplation. The 
author describes Santayana’s distinction between the 
world of contemplation with its timeless essences and 
the world of existences. He retrieves less of positive 
content, however, from this foray than he does of 
warning. After all Santayana, as the author puts it 
in a later chapter, is only a commuter between two 
worlds, and his positive emphasis on beauty is some- 
thing which other philosophers have made more 
simply and directly. 

On the other hand, the author manages, without 
committing himself to the technical idealism of Royce, 
to get a great deal of light and leading from him. And 
that leading is that in all personal experience will and 
idea are inseparably conjoined. The intellectual life 
is life grown conscious of its own aims: “All will is 
implicitly will to know and as such must obey the 
absolute rules of logic. Since it cannot escape the 
quest for knowledge, all life is bound by the conditions 
under which knowledge comes. However irrational 
the random desire, its final allegiance is to the ra- 
tional good.” 

There are some people who in a free association 
word test would utter the word chopping if the ex- 
aminer said logic. And yet our quotation above has 
the ideas of will and of logic in the same sentence. 
And so we find the author linking religion and ab- 
stract ideas in a most suggestive way—and one, in- 
cidentally, which leads to an interesting criticism of 
the Barthian idea of God. Religion, Professor Bixler 
tells us, has always “‘busied itself with a very abstract 
type of idea.” He examines four, “death, time, mys- 
tery, and tabu.” Religion does not, of course, analyze 
or intellectualize about these ““universals,’’ indeed 
these negative universals: the not-living, the not- 
present, the not-known, the not-to-be-done. But it 
discovers secrets in them. Even the example most 
alien to our modern thought, the “arbitrary tabu”’ 
has this function: “Yet it seems to be a fact that it is 
in this abstractness and indifference to all content 
that the tabu has made such a deep impression on 
men’s minds. It is just because it has no specific 
content of its own that it raises the question of the 
worth of any specific content. The tabu, that is, 
cannot be brought into line with ordinary life and it is 
this which gives it the right to pass its own type of 
judgment on all ordinary experience. A man who will 
not break a tabu even to escape death has found a way 
of judging the worth of all life, including his own. . .” 

We quote that example because it is short, but the 
importance of the function of the abstract idea in re- 
ligion is more directly shown when the author demon- 
strates how the Barthians drew the wrong implications, 
or rather failed to draw all the implications, of the 
apprehension of God in mystery or tabu. 

Possibly that discussion may seem to negate the 
claim made in our first paragraph that this is a book 
that the unversed in philosophy may read. To offset 


that impression we may quote what the author has - 


to say on the subject of religious education in a time 
such as ours: 


Should we not, then, feel our pains as growing 
pains? Today we seem to fail, and our failure is the 
more bitter because success appeared to be so near. As 
we observe recent history, however, we see that it has 


been characterized not by absence of growth but by © 
spasmodic, irregular growth, and that parts of our na- 
ture have grown at the expense of others. Our philos- 
ophy has been preoccupied with problems of knowledge, 
our religion with the irrational, our science has developed 
techniques which we cannot control. We have hot 
consolidated our gains, and this is what a reasonable 
religion must help us to do. It should show us how to. 
It should show us how to bind emotion and idea in an 
experience of growth, to find values which we can share 
with all men, and to see the world as a place where, with 
the companionship of God, we can feel at home. 

Religious education must therefore do four things. 
First, it must train for the life which we share with our 
fellowmen and with God. Second, it must work out a 
theory of the larger processes of growth of which man’s 
life isa part. Third, it must develop non-scientific ways 
of discovering the meaning of this process, for example, 
through the insights of art. Fourth, it must supplement 
philosophy’s interest in the knowledge-problem with its 
own stress on the experience of worship. . . . 

A few suggestions as to the actual content which 

reasonable religious instruction will provide may be in 
order. Our habit has been to take up first the study of 
the Bible. It is a habit which deserves to be cultivated. 
The present generation which knows not Joseph and 
which thinks of Amos as a radio character has missed 
more than it realizes. A student does not know his 
own heritage if he is ignorant of Jewish history. . . . 
The Bible is the most important source book of religious 
history that we have, but we cannot expect our stu- 
dents to realize this if we insist on claiming supernatural 
authority for it. 

The author’s emphasis on the values pointed to 
by James and by Santayana, Dewey and Royce is not 
an exclusive one. He has brought to bear upon his 
thesis apparently all the significant philosophical work 
done in our own time. And yet he has not let it 
submerge him. 


The Street Manual Training School 


IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that readers of the 
editorial of last week concerning the Street Manual 
Training School might be puzzled by the fact that the 
editorial does not mention the post office address of the 
school: Minter, Alabama. This was only given in the 
body of Miss Katharine Homans’ letter printed in the 
Family Circle, and so might easily escape the notice of 
the hurried reader. And, of course, subscriptions 
may be sent directly to the school as well as through 
Miss Homans. 


Immortality 
William Plumer Fowler 

Things concrete crumble with the course of time: 
The rugged oak tree splits when lightning strikes; 
Rocks wear away in every land and clime, 
While water undermines the strongest dikes; 
From lost Atlantis, now beneath the sea, 
There once rose mountain tops that touched the sky; 
We live on shores where glaciers used to be, 
And where all landmarks fade as years pass by. 
What seems most real is most ephemeral, 
Unlike the abstract, which will ever live; 
No counted coin survives its numeral; 
Men die, but not those qualities they give— 

As truth and beauty, love and loyalty— 

To make of life true Immortality. 


Sermon of the Month 
Are Creeds Out of Date? 


A sermon preached in the First Unitarian Church, 
Erie, Pa., Sunday, November 26, 1989, by its newly in- 
stalled minister. 


I 


IT WAS THE YEAR 312. Constantine was fighting 
for the throne of the Caesars against one of his rivals, 
Maxentius. The opposing armies were assembled near 
the Milvian Bridge at Rome. Then, according to 
legend, there appeared in the sky a luminous cross on 
which was emblazoned the motto: “En touto nika’’ 
(By this, conquer). Thus encouraged, Constantine 
spurred his troops on against his enemy and secured 
the throne. So deeply was he impressed by the wonder 
of the cross that he made Christianity the state re- 
ligion. 

The emperor was a politician. His goal was a 
unified state: one code of law, one central government, 
one clearly-defined, official religion. Much to his dis- 
may he discovered that the followers of the new faith 
were divided among themselves on their basic doc- 
trines. He grew impatient at their quarreling. To 
settle the issues he called a great council at Nicaea. 
At the first session he presided. 

Out of these meetings came a statement of belief 
purporting to define the doctrines of true Christianity. 
A few years later at another council in Constantinople 
it was somewhat altered. This Nicaeno-Constantino- 
politan document we know as the Nicene Creed. 
Without malice towards those who profess allegiance 
to it today, look at it for the thing that it was at the 
time of its inception—a document, formulated under 
political pressure, which branded countless sincere men 
and women heretics to the state religion, hence, in a 
sense, traitors to the government—a document which 
for centuries was to be the instrument for crushing 
freedom of conscience. Three hundred years after 
the death of Christ his message of loving kindness was 

_ thus mutilated. 

But the Nicene Creed was not the sole attempt to 
enunciate a true Christianity. There developed the 
simpler statement which found acceptance through its 
being attributed to the Apostles. Then the Athana- 
sian Creed secured ecclesiastical approval. Martin 
Luther led the revolt from Rome. And his church 
produced the Augsburg Confession. Elizabethan 
England conquered Catholic opposition and deter- 
mined a national church according to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. Parliament, meeting during the Common- 
wealth Regime of Oliver Cromwell, crystallized Pres- 
byterianism in the Westminster Confession. Other 
faiths have done likewise. They have created creedal 
tests by which to differentiate between those whom 
they should love and those whom they should hate. 
The creeds do not state this as their purpose but his- 
tory—that is, the unbiased test of time—has shown 

such it is. 
To the astute thinker the reason for this result is 


Arnold Crompton 


obvious. The great creeds of Christianity sprang not 
from the teachings of the master but from some form 
of union between church and state. Instead of making 
the gospel of love an integral part of the worshiper’s 
life, the creeds fostered the bigotry and hatred which 
is the outgrowth of class and national struggle. In- 
stead of inspiring men and women to follow the ex- 
ample of the Good Samaritan, the creeds held up as 
model the Pharisee who stood apart and prayed, “I 
thank God that I am not as other men are.”’ 

When the perplexed, harassed disciples came to- 
gether after the crucifixion, they underwent the re- 
generating experience of Pentecost. They felt the 
power of a dynamic personality which not even death 
could destroy. And they went forth into the world to 
preach a living religion. But with the advent of the 
creeds a period of static belief set in. The Jesus of 
history gave way to the meticulously defined trinitarian 
Christ. Men’s speculations on things theological 
kept within a prescribed area. Not even the Reforma- 
tion brought freedom of conscience. Calvin meted out 
the stake to Servetus with a fervor equal to that 
of any papal inquisitor. Of organized Christianity, 
therefore, the creeds made a static religion which 
suppressed freedom of conscience. 

But the Reformation placed a further derogation 
on the creeds. Creed was pitted against creed. One 
church proclaimed, ‘‘We are the true Christians.’ 
Another cried, ‘Only through membership with us 
can you reach salvation.” Still another declared, 
“We stand for the true Christianity that the apostles 
taught.” And each new sect that sprang up had this 
same claim: it alone contained the true gospel; all 
others were in error. Wars, among the cruelest in 
history, were fought to spread or to defend these 
claims. Among the sects of frontier America so bitter 
were some of these sectarian feuds that brawls and 
mob violence would ensue. And the tragedy of pitting 
creed against creed in modern denominational life lies 
in the heartaches of broken friendships. 

With the separation of church and state, with the 
growth of democracy, many people forsook the creedal 
faiths. Some broke entirely with institutional forms of 
religion while others adhered to liberal groups. But 
today there is a new force which is driving thinking 
men and women into acceptance of the creeds: totali- 
tarianism. For where this form of government exists 
the Christian ideology is attacked and the values for 
which Christianity has stood are being suppressed. 
Hence to the security of the churches of the creeds go 
those who hope there to find a bulwark against the 
encroaching paganism. 


II 


What do the creeds mean to those men and women 
who repeat them in their churches today? To some, 
of course, they are but part of the ritual. To others 
they represent genuine interpretations of personal 
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faith. The archaic language has become associated 
with meaningful experiences. Through repetition of 
the carefully phrased articles the believer is able to 
identify himself with the host of believers who have 
lived through the ages. For such an one whose creed 
is the core of his existence you and I cannot but have 
respect. 


III 


You and I live a religious life which involves no 
creed. In fact there are some of us who abhor creedal 
tests for church membership. Yet we feel within us 
the need for personal convictions . . . the need for 
personal commitment to certain ideals. Why? 

One of the factors which differentiates human 
beings from automata is the capacity to evaluate. 
We say that air-conditioning is desirable in the home 
because it can be conducive to better health. In like 
manner we set standards upon human actions, such as 
ideas or social and moral habits. Because each one 
of us, in his heart of hearts, wants to live the richest 
kind of life possible we choose certain paths because we 
believe they will lead to our goal. That is, we commit 
ourselves to those values which give direction to our 
existence. 

When we reach this point in our experience, there 
occurs a phenomenon which I call the creedal habit. 
Because for centuries creeds have stood for an ex- 
pression of personal faith, individuals, modern in every 
respect, reach out for some codified expression of be- 
lief, either one of their own creation or one written 
by some great leaders. Fifty or more years ago James 
Freeman Clarke, the minister of the Unitarian Church 
of the Disciples in Boston, wrote five statements to 
which, he thought, most of the members of his con- 
gregation could subscribe. They read: 


We believe in 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 
Salvation by Character, and 

The Progress of Mankind Onward 
and Upward Forever. 


So closely did these sentences touch the Unitarian 
thought of the country that within a short time 
thousands of copies were distributed. ‘Today these 
“Statement of Faith” cards, as they are known, are 
out of print. But so great has been the demand for 
them that within a few weeks a reprint will be made. 
There is the creedal habit among Unitarians, a people 
committed to the practice of a noncreedal church. 
But it is the desire to codify their ideals rather than to 
restrict their beliefs which makes them want to know 
and make part and parcel of their lives the James 
Freeman Clarke statement of faith. 

But this mass desire for these cards points to the 
outstanding evil of the creedal habit of thinking: 
that is, stunting one’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
growth. A liberal whose conception of the religious 
worth of Jesus ends with the idea “leadership” has 
missed the radiance of a great personality. A true 
religious liberal has worked out for himself beliefs 
which touch the core of all human experience, but that 
to which he is committed above all others is the belief 
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in the necessity of the mind to grow. Whena new and 
significant idea confronts him he dares to reason it 
through even though it tears down the citadel of his 
faith and makes him start afresh. 

In these days when nations crumble, when the 
sanctity of human life is held cheap, when the liberties 
of free men are being denied, and when the religious 
faiths of ages past are being held up as havens of re- | 
treat and security to the spiritually weary, you and I 
must think through once again those things in which 
we believe. We must discover our weaknesses. If 
we have let petty phrases grip us, if we are too smug 
in our ideas, we must cast off these parasites of our 
spiritual beings. We must come to grips with life- 
giving ideals and ideas. 

Because intellectual meanderings are apt to lead . 
one away from his goal, I am going to suggest to youa 
systematic procedure. This policy has the added ad- 
vantage of permitting you to survey your whole re- 
ligious thought as well as to analyze any certain 
phases. 

In the first place, what do you accept as the ultimate 
authority for your religious beliefs? For the Roman 
Catholic, as you know, it is the pope. For the funda- 
mentalist, the Bible. For you, is it the teachings of 
science, or the consensus of the most renowned schol- 
ars? Is it what you define as experience? 

Then, what is your conception of God? This ques- 
tion might be stated: What is your interpretation of the 
universe? Is there such a thing as moral order? Not 
long ago I heard a lecturer define God as “cosmic per- 
sonality.” Is this a concept worth investigating? 
Does it affect your interpretation of prayer? 

Third, what is your idea of Man? What part 
does he play in the universe? We have been reared 
in a tradition which says that man has certain lib- 
erties and rights. If you believe in these, how may 
you help guarantee them? What is the moral nature 
of man? Is he essentially a religious being? Or is 
religion but a social habit? 

Then, in the fourth place, what is your interpreta- 
tion of evil? Some people believe that it is a fact 
which we must accept, a cross we must carry. Others 
say that it does not really exist. And there are those 
who believe that is the factor which gives civilization 
a growing edge. Do you take any of these positions? 
Or does evil have another meaning for you? 

And, fifth, how do the fact of death and the idea of 
immortality fit into your thinking? Some glibly say 
that only death can give the answer. This may be 
so. But one’s very human existence is oriented with 
reference to its close. And one’s interpretation of 
that event, one’s evaluation can spell the difference 
between superficial existence and victorious living. 

Finally, because we have sprung from the Chris- 
tian tradition, because our world-view is essentially 
Christian, you must ask yourself the question, what 
does Jesus mean to me? 

As you think through those things in which you 
believe, and as you write your own creed, keep ever 
before you these words of the poet: 


He drew a circle that shut me out—. 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in! 


America Can End the War 


A sermon preached at the Community Church of 
Summit, N.J., November 12, 1939. 

“A CERTAIN MAN went down from Jerusalem to 
_ Jericho and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment and wounded him and departed, leaving 
him half dead. And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, 
when he was at the place, came and looked on him and 
passed by on the other side. Buta certain Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and when 
he saw him he had compassion on him, and went and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine and set 
him on his own beast and brought him to an inn and 
took care of him. And on the morrow when he de- 
parted, he took out money and gave it to the host and 
said unto him, Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee. 
Which of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him that fell among thieves? (And the man 
answered Jesus,) He that shewed mercy on him. Then 
said Jesus unto him, Go thou and do likewise.” 

This parable of Jesus is recorded in the tenth 
chapter of the Gospel of Luke. In The Christian Cen- 
tury, however, the American religious magazine with 
the largest and most influential circulation in the 
country, we read that Europe’s agony is none of our 
affair. . . . ““By chance there came down a certain 
priest that way and when he saw him, he passed by on 
the other side!” . . . Furthermore, we are told, we 
can console ourselves with the belief that Europe is 
no longer of any importance. For Professors Wieman 
and Holt of the University of Chicago, writing in The 
Christian Century of September 27, tell us (apparently 
with the editors’ approval) that Europe is “a little 
peninsula which has now lost its importance in our 
planetary life” . .. ‘And likewise a Levite, when he 
was at the place, came and looked on . . . and passed 
- by on the other side.”’ 

“And Jesus spake this parable unto certain which 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous and 
despised others: Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a Pharisee and the other a publican. 
The Pharisee stood up and prayed thus with himself, 
God, I thank thee that I am not as other men... 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publi- 
can. . . . (But) the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a 
sinner.”’ This parable may be found in the 18th chap- 
ter of Luke’s Gospel. But in our newspapers you may 
read and from our pulpits you may hear that Ameri- 
cans have always loved peace whereas Europeans by 
their very nature enjoy slaughter. When they want 


a piece of territory, they grab it as we did Texas, - 


instead of leaving other people’s property alone as 
we do now we've got Texas. When they want a 
strategic bit of land like Palestine, they hold on to it, 
but not at all in the way we hold on to the Panama 
Canal. In countries they have conquered, like India, 
they keep the people in subjection instead of keeping 
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them in pleasant reservations, though disfranchised, 
as we do the survivors of our American Indians. They 
believe in racial distinctions, whereas we have pro- 
gressed to Jim Crow cars. They force their unwanted 
minorities to migrate but we allow ours to look after 
themselves as in the case of hundreds of thousands of 
happy share-croppers. Europe is different; Europe 
should stew in its own bitter juice. 

Moreover, we had nothing to do with this war. 
We left the League of Nations severely alone, after in- 
venting it, and events have shown how wise we were. 
We might have become involved—in righting the 
wrongs of the Treaty of Versailles while there was still 
time. Our President of twenty years ago helped to © 
set up a lot of little European nations. It was a good 
thing we did not stay around to remedy some of his 
mistakes. We became the financial headquarters of 
the world—what a fortunate thing it was that we did 
not stabilize the world’s finances at the same time. 
It was simpler to make loans with irresponsible gen- 
erosity. The world owed us money—‘‘they hired it, 
didn’t they?”—Why wasn’t it quite the best thing, 
therefore, to raise our tariffs so that no one could pos- 
sibly pay what they owed with anything they had?— 
and meanwhile keep on demanding payment until 
European finances went berserk? That was their 
business, though it precipitated our depression, which 
they shared, the direful consequence of which was 
triumphant Hitlerism and inevitable war. 

When our relations with Germany got worse and 
worse until finally we withdrew our ambassador, when 
all our newspapers cried out against Hitler, his perse- 
cution, and his pogroms, when we poured scorn on 
England for ‘‘selling Czechoslovakia down the river,” 
the European democracies misunderstood us if they 
thought we felt that Hitler mattered very much. We 
didn’t, or at any rate, we don’t. When Senator Nye 
called the English cowards for permitting the agree- 
ment of Munich, he did not mean they ought to have 
fought. Anyway, he wouldn’t have fought, he would- 
n’t fight now; in fact, he sees very little to choose be- 
tween Hitler and Hitler’s enemies. When the moral 
influence of America stiffened the resistance of the 
people of England and France till they wanted to 
make a stand against Hitler, it was an accident for 
which we are not in any way responsible. We havea 
right to say—as The Christian Century, for example, loses 
no chance of saying—exactly what ought to be done 
in Europe, but we also have a right to regard Europe 
as “‘a little peninsula which has now lost its impor- 
tance in our planetary life.’’ We can dispense with 
Europe. It is an interesting war, but what happens 
is of no great consequence. 


Straining the Gnat and Swallowing the Camel 


If there is bitterness in what I have said in opening 
this sermon, I hope it is a cleansing bitterness. For 
we certainly need to be cleansed. During the last few 
weeks, the American people have been straining out 
the gnat of foreign propaganda and swallowing the 
camel of their own. Are we to escape the alien poi- 
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sons, only to poison ourselves? It has been appalling 
to me in the last few weeks—and bewildering—to 
watch even genuine idealists, not excluding some 
seasoned pacifists, snatching at any and every wisp of 
self-righteousness in the hope of shielding themselves 
from the challenge to do something. This is very like 
moral panic. 

I am not without sympathy or understanding for 
this situation, however. The dreadful fear in every 
American heart is the fear of being drawn into the war. 
I share that fear. But not only is it an immoral thing 
to shield ourselves with deceptions and an unworthy 
thing to “pass by on the other side” but it is also a 
dangerous thing to believe at any time that we are not 
involved. We are deeply involved. The priest and 
the Levite who pass by on the other side must some 
day reckon with the thieves. And when I say thieves, 
I do not mean just the Nazis or the Bolshevists; I 
mean all the factors in the world situation which rob 
us of peace, I mean everything which steals the moral 
and material support of civilization and brings it 
crashing to the ground. Frequently we tell ourselves 
that we must stay out of this war to keep civilization 
going, at least in this country. But we deceive our- 
selves if we think that civilization can be kept going 
merely by staying out of war. What happens to the 
rest of the world will largely determine what happens 
to us; it may force us, for example, to become a mili- 
tary nation in order to remain any kind of a nation. 
What will the consequences of that be? 

Why not be honest and admit that it is not su- 
periority that saves us for the present but geography; 
geography and certain advantageous accidents of 
history. If, in addition to that, we have been a little 
wiser than others, let us be modest about it; wisdom 
is precarious. But let us also be foresighted and 
realize that geographical advantage is not permanent. 
In political consequences, the English Channel was 
once as wide as the Atlantic Ocean. Such things 
change. Nor does a nation live by its history alone; 
it lives less by the history it inherits than by the his- 
tory it makes. And wisdom is a perishable article. 
The wisdom that prevails is not the wisdom you had 
but the wisdom you have. The best wisdom for any 
American citizen at this moment is the wisdom to 
know that America can only be saved by saving the 
rest of the world. 

I do not mean by this that we shall certainly be 
drawn into the war, if war continues. Though I think 
it terribly likely, I am not fatalistic about it. But I 
do not see how we can avoid being drawn into most of 
the consequences of the war. In one way or another, 
the world’s most powerful nation is certain to become 
involved in the issues which the war is being fought 
to decide. Even this is an optimistic way of putting it. 
If we continue to drift, how can we avoid the currents 
which lead to military participation? ‘The one sure 
way—and the only one—to keep out of this war is to 
end the war itself. I believe we could doit. I believe 
that is the one thing we ought to do; it is the thing 
which would save ourselves, it is the thing which would 
save Europe; incidentally, it is also the thing the 
European peoples want us to do. 

There is no chance at all that this war will settle 
the issues it is fought for. Suppose the Allies win, 
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suppose the word “win”’ still has meaning, what can 
they do with Germany? Defeat will not produce a 
new Germany, though it may eliminate Hitler. A 
new Germany can only be produced with German co- 
operation. That is why the people of England and 
France did not want to begin this war; they knew it 
could not of itself settle the issues involved. They 
did begin it, when Hitler invaded Poland, only because 
they believed that everything else immediately avail- 
able had been tried, because Hitlerism was swallowing 
up everything they held dear, because there was no 
longer anything else to do. But they knew and still 
know that the most the war can produce is a chance to 
make a better Europe, a chance which may be taken 
or lost. The German people on the other hand be- 
lieve they are fighting against another Versailles. 
They do not take the Allies at their word any more 
than the Allies take Hitler at his word. 


Whoever Wins We Lose 


If the Allies win, we shall not be invited to the 
council tables of peace. Why should we? If it was 
not our war, it will not be our peace either. That 
means that Europe may remain pretty much as Europe 
is and has been: it may be another armistice with no 
true settlement. Even if a Versailles treaty were 
avoided, the nation stung by defeat might nonetheless 
prepare for another trial of force. 

If, on the other hand, Germany should win, the 
British Empire would be held forfeit, the British navy 
and merchant marine appropriated. Or there would 
be some division between Hitler and Stalin and per- 
haps others. Do we suppose the American nation 
would calmly let that happen? No matter what 
might be your own opinion or mine, the prevailing 
opinion would force this country to take over most of 
the British dominions and all the problems which go 
with them. This would not be for imperialistic reasons 
but in self-defense. The prospect is appalling. That 
we would become an imperialist military nation goes 
without saying. That the cost to our freedom and our 
whole way of life would be staggering needs no em- 
phasis. It would be just one war after another. Yet, 
I have only followed through a few of the possibilities. 
There are innumerable others, all full of menace. 

In face of this situation and these prospects, it is 
the height of folly not to place our whole national 
influence behind an effort to end the war. Europe 
cannot end its war. That I have already shown. All 
that Europe could secure would be armistice, armed 
peace, the certainty of future war—and even that is 
too much to hope for at the present hour. They can- 
not rescue themselves. Small neutral nations cannot 
help them; they will hardly even be heard. In fact, 
they may not long be neutral. 

But we can be heard. Anyone who has spent some 
time in England recently, as I have, knows that it is 
to the United States that English people now look for 
world leadership. It was to the United States they 
looked, even down to the eleventh hour, to prevent 
war. I think the same thing is true in France. If 
you haven’t been in England or France recently, you 
might not know this: but those who have speak with 
one voice. They expect nothing from their own gov- 
ernments; they feel trapped and helpless. But to 


them the United States looks strong and able to be 
deliberate; the United States does not seem to be 
trapped. 

In Germany, I do not know from experience what 
the present situation is. But I do believe the German 
people would place some faith in this nation which 
they would not place in the nations they fight. They 
would believe us if we said there would bz no Versailles; 
they would believe us if we said they were to have 
their chance in the world. And I think we could reach 
the German people. For the rulers of Germany, like 
the rulers of other European nations, are afraid. They 
cannot turn down the chance of peace. 

What then should the intervention be? It should 
be, as I see it, on the following basis: 

I. It should be plainly declared that we recognize 
the whole world to be in a state of international 
anarchy; that to leave it in that state would be sui- 
cidal to every nation on earth, sooner or later. A new 
international system must therefore be devised. 

II. It should be confessed that the ruin which 
war must now bring to all mankind is known to all 
the world’s peoples and is abhorred by them; that 
everyone wants peace. Escape from the inevitability 
of war, however, can only lie in a willingness to make 
great changes without the use of war. These changes 
should now be considered and the peoples of the world 
should have the earliest possible opportunity freely 
to decide upon them. To make this possible in Europe, 
there should be an armistice, during which no nation 
could use the opportunity for its military advantage. 
The United States should offer to police the armistice 
and supervise all plebiscites. 

III. There should be free access to the popula- 
tions of all countries for presentation of the proposals 
and alternatives to be laid before them. Some of these 
proposals would be, an economic union of European 
nations within a suitable political framework, cultural 
autonomy for minorities, exchange and movement of 
populations, free trade with all colonies, the adminis- 
tration of colonies as soon as possible by an interna- 
tional government superseding the League of Nations, 
financial assistance, trade arrangements, disarmament, 
genuine government for the entire world in replace- 
ment of present international anarchy—these and 
many other proposals could be developed and de- 
cided by conference and plebiscite. I do not disguise 
my own opinion that the result would be something 
very like Clarence Streit’s plan, presented in his book, 
“Union Now.” But I am not worrying about the 
precise shape of the outcome. And I am not hurrying 
to Utopian conclusions. I would expect trouble at 
the conferences. Nothing would be easy. But be- 
cause I know the will of the world’s peoples for peace 
is now the most powerful moral force on earth— 
though a frustrated one—because I know the people 
of all nations want peace more than they want any- 
thing else—I believe that, with our leadership, the 
conferences could be kept going. We do not need 
detailed proposals but we do need proposals which 
are genuine, proposals in which people can believe, 
made in good faith. There would need to be guarantees. 
I boldly suggest that we give them. I will be told 
there is danger in it; my reply is that there is danger 
in anything we do; there is danger in doing nothing; 


perhaps doing nothing is the most dangerous of all. 

In my opinion, the moral influence of the United 
States could secure the end of the war on this basis; 
but I would be willing to go farther. I would suggest 
that we first tell the world that we want to impose 
nothing final, nothing unalterable, that we do not 
want to do any dictating. But that in the interests 
not only of Europe but also of the rest of the world, and 
in our own interest, we want peace in Europe, con- 
structive permanent peace, and we want it badly. 
We want it so badly that we will use economic sanc- 
tions against any nation which refuses intervention. 
That would mean that if England and France refused, 
we would completely withdraw our economic support; 


not only no airplanes but no oil, no cotton, no food,— 


nothing! Directly and indirectly, in every way open 
to us, we would impose this economic sanction. But 
if it was Germany that refused, then we would put 
the whole force of our economic power behind the 
Allies. In my opinion, this threat would swiftly end 
the war. 

If we will not do this, all that remains is to try to 
keep the American nation out of war in the hope that 
somehow, sometime, we can help to make the peace. 
If this is the best we can persuade ourselves to do, 
then we should do it, not in self-righteousness but in 
contrition and humility. Yet it would need to be done 
deliberately and in full view of all circumstances, if it 
is to stand any chance at all. 

Perhaps no one will take the slightest notice of 
people like me who propose plans like these. But 
however that may be, this is no time for preachers to 
take refuge in pious regrets or to wax eloquent over 
the mistakes of other days. It is no time to sentimen- 
talize over Armistice Day memories. It is no time 
to build for religion a moral fortress to protect it from 
the practical and the real. It is a time to ask, how 
can war be ended? And to give a true answer to the 
question, if one can be found. War cannot be ended 
by disembodied idealism. It can only be ended by 
what we do. And I have suggested something we 
might do. It is the surest way to save ourselves; but 
I would suggest it even if it were not. I told you why 
at the beginning. 

A priest and a Levite passed by. A Samaritan 


- bound up wounds. “Which of these three was neighbor 


unto him that fell among thieves? And he said, he 
that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, 
Go thou and do likewise.”’ 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Resolutions 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


IT was New Year’s Eve. 

John James, aged fourteen, was kicking his heels 
upon his bed and meditating. Christmas was over. 
School looked uncomfortably near. He had broken 
two victrola records. It was about time he began to 
think of New Year Resolutions. 

Suddenly the sky of John James brightened con- 
siderably. He had an idea. He went down to a shelf 
in the cellar. The house was very quiet. Now was 
the time. He returned from the cellar with a pot of 
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red paint and an excellent brush. He surveyed the 
white wall by his bed. He was a careful boy. He 
placed the paint and brush upon the floor; went down 
again and returned with an old Boston Transcript, 
which he spread upon the bed. And then he began to 
paint upon his wall. 

John James had an eye for balance, for lettering, 
for stylish spacing. He worked steadily for one hour 
in the quiet house. Now and then he stood back and 
looked with great satisfaction upon his noble work. 
At the end of the hour the Boston Transcript was 
redder than it has ever been before or since; but upon 
the white wall of the room of John James you might 
have read, in good balance, in round lettering, in 
. stylish spacing: 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


. Keep free of distractions. 

Never lose temper. 

. Get honors. 

. Cooperate (if poss). 

. Be careful of new tuxedo. 

. Never drive auto beyond our place. 


- Six magnificent New Year Resolutions! It made 
a guy feel good to look at it. John James scrunched 
up the reddened newspaper, washed out the brush, 
replaced the paint—and faced the New Year. 

It was glorious to lie in bed so near to those Reso- 
lutions and to hear the midnight hooters, bells and the 
other hopeful noises which welcomed the New Year. 

On January the First John James went down to 
breakfast glowing with resolution and pride. He 
avoided distractions while eating. He felt very vir- 
tuous. He felt sure the family must be proud of such 
ason. The New Year was going well. 

At 9.30 a sharp voice called from upstairs. It 
was Mother, sounding as if something might be up. 

“John James,”’ she said, “whatever have you done 
to this wall?” 

“My New Year Resolutions,’ 
firmly. 

_ “Tt would have been better to resolve not to ruin 
the wall and to spill paint and to spoil the cover,” 
said Mother. “Are you never going to learn to think 
before you act? It’s too bad to make such a mess.” 


, 


said John James 


John James defended himself; but Mother saw _ 


no beauty at all on that wall, and she hinted that prob- 
ably Father would require a good deal of John James’ 
Christmas money to remedy the damage. 

And John James: 

1. Grew distracted. 

2. Lost his temper. 

3. Refused to cooperate (not possible). 
and he yelled: 

“There now! You’ve ruined three of my Resolu- 
tions right off. A guy can’t keep Resolutions when his 
folks won’t let him. They butt in and spoil every- 
thing. You can’t expect me to stick to my plans, 
when you go and spoil everything.”’ 

Mother said: “Yes, that is, of course, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping one’s Resolutions. You have to 
reckon with other people; and Resolutions never work 
—nor anything else—unless you count on being 
strorger than the strongest force against you.” 

And John James wondered. 
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The President Comments : 
“This Is a Grand Year” 


SERMON TOPICS often conceal what the real pur- 
port of the sermon is to be, sometimes by deliberate 
design but more often, I suspect, because the preacher 
doesn’t know how to choose or phrase the topic so 
that it will reveal accurately what he has in mind to 
say. There is a very special art in framing the subject 
for a sermon, which is doubtless in large degree a mat- 
ter of native ability. Sometimes a preacher an- 
nounces a sermon topic that shows the touch of genius. 

On the day before Christmas Sunday, on a train 
from Boston, I read with care the page in The Herald- 
Tribune which carried the announcements of the ser- 
mons to be preached in New York the following 
morning. They interested me greatly, and I whiled 
away an hour making a little study of the nature of 
the preaching in New York as revealed by the topics 
set forth in the newspaper. ad ee 

The large majority of the topics offered little that 
was either striking or persuasive. Most: of them were 
conventional; ringing the changes on the familiar 
phrases of Christmas time: “They Came to Bethle- 
hem,” ‘‘Wiser Wise Men,” “Light in Darkness,” ““The 
Spirit of Christmas,’ “Good Tidings of Great Joy,” 
“A Star in the Night,” “Preparing for His Coming,”’ 
“The Mystery, Miracle, and Motive of the Birth of 
Christ.” ‘ 

Four preachers announced that they would talk 
about Sholem Asch’s novel, ‘“The Nazarene.” I re- 
gard this book as one of the greatest—if not the very 
greatest—of all attempts to tell again in fiction form 
the story of Jesus; but somehow I didn’t want to hear 
it reviewed on Christmas Sunday. 

And then my eye fell on the announcement of the 
service in Riverside Church. ‘This is a Grand Year 
for Christmas.’ For a moment I was _ seriously 
tempted to break my engagement to preach in Phila- 
delphia, and stop off in New York, so that I might 
hear Dr. Fosdick’s sermon. I felt I needed it. It 
touched something very real and very deep in my own 
spiritual life. 

Almost everyone else had been saying that this 
year Christmas would be well-nigh impossible to 
celebrate. ‘‘How can we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land?’”’ But here was Dr. Fosdick telling us— 
telling me, in a single line in a newspaper column— 
that this was a grand year for Christmas! That was, 
it seemed to me, the authentic voice of religion, speak- 
ing once again through prophetic lips. I dare say 
there were dozens of sermons preached in New York 
that day which carried the same high message of re- 
assurance and challenge, but only one of them man- 
aged to get its spirit into the topic. . ae 

F.M.E, 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


A Mirror for’ 
the Nations 


The Hopkins Manuscript, by R. C: 
Sherriff. (Macmillan.) $2.50. 


Several centuries after the remnants. of 
Western civilization have disappeared the 
personal narrative of one Edgar Hopkins 
is found in the wilds of England by a re- 
search expedition sent out from the World 
Capitol at Addis Ababa. The narrative is 
‘the only account of how an Englishman 
looked at his world at the time of its de- 
:struction by the events which followed the 
fall of the moon into the North Atlantic 
‘sending out great:tidal waves and leaving 
wrack and ruin in its wake. The expedi- 

tion had also found, it is true, an iron tab- 
let twelve miles southwest of London. 
It had been deciphered and’ read, “Keep 
Off the Grass,”’ but the Hopkins manu- 
‘script was all that remained i in the way of 
‘written history. It had been sealed prop- 
erly. The horrid climate of the Island 
Empire had caused all else to rot away. 

Edgar Hopkins, retired school teacher, 
‘middle-class and English, lived on’ his 
‘small estate in Hampshire."’ He has two 
hobbies, one that of breeding fancy poul- 
‘try and the other, membership in the Brit- 
ish Lunar Society. This latter interest 
~ places him in the unusual position of being 
one of the very few persons to whom the 
awful knowledge of an impending fall of 
‘the moon onto the earth is revealed. This 
‘was known for six months before the event 
and three months before the news is passed 

on to the public. In order to take the 
mecessary precautions a war ‘scare is de- 
veloped and the people are set to the task 
of building underground bomb shelters. 
Finally, after Mr. Hopkins has experienced 
the delicious thrill of being in the know and 
the delights and responsibilities of carrying 
around a great secret, the news is gently 
told and the people prepared. The event 
occurs but instead of bringing an end to 
the world the moon dropped into the 
ocean. Great destruction and loss of life 
ensued but the remnants of the population 
‘begin to build a new world. ‘Creativity, 
ingenuity, courage, hope, joy are the lot 
of those who are left to carry on. A new 
sense of brotherhood develops. 
Then there occurs a startling discovery. 
A geological expedition had been sent to 
the moon which then formed a gigantic 
bridge between Europe and America. 
‘They found that the world had been en- 
riched by the great mineral wealth of the 
moon. Oil, gold, iron, copper, tin and 
_ other forms of natural wealth were dis- 
covered in amazing abundance. The plan 
_ to divide the moon equitably among the 
nations which had been accepted was then 
discarded and the powers prepared for 
battle. A gigantic war resulted and the 


result was the destruction of Western 
civilization and the control of the world 
by a barbarian from Africa who came 
forward as the Napoleon of the age. The 
lights went out in Europe and England 
became a Jand of wild dogs and swamps. 
The concern for petty things in the face 
of vital issues such as the change which 
Hopkins made when he sold ‘his stocks in 
the railroad and the purchase of some 
shares ina crockery «corporation because 
he thought that the shock of the moon on 


,the earth would break dishes~is but one 


delightful illustration of the way the:author 
challenges the whole seale:of values of the 
middle-class Englishman. Of’ course the 
fight for the moon by war after it came as 


‘a free gift from the skies needs no comment 


against the background of ‘present arma- 
ment budgets: A sparkling satire. 
Mes Donald G. Lothrop. 


Chilatianity Is 


Community | 


The Clue to History, by John Mac- 
murray. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


If we will read it, “‘The Clue to His- 
tory”’ can be of great service to the liberal 
element in modern Protestantism for it 
puts its finger deftly on the liberal’s great- 
est mistake. This mistake is the suppos- 
edly possible separation of idea and action. 
Liberals presume they can “hold” -beliefs 
as they can possess a parcel of personal 
property, even more than this, as they 
might own a pink and white necktie, which 
is mere adornment to their life. Beliefs, 
if they are really beliefs, and not an item of 
sartorial splendor, are a part of action not 
a part of an ideal world to exist only some 
time in a far distant future. 

Christianity is to be defined and under- 
stood not. by some set of ideas or beliefs 
which Jesus commended to us, nor by some 
set of ideas or beliefs which he described 
and demonstrated, but by the purpose and 
intention which he set forth in the living 
unity of word and deed. Professor Mac- 
murray’s book is an attempt to set forth 
what this purpose is. We are a part of 
true Christianity if we are following this 
intention in action. 

The Jewish element in our civilization is 
incomprehensible to us for we have in- 
herited from the Greek world the dis- 
tinction of idea and action, the distinction 
of secular and sacred, the distinction, even, 
of state and church. The Jewish civiliza- 
tion understands only religion and religion 
is all of life. Any setting off of religion 
against some other part of life—art, poli- 
tics, science—is a perversion and misun- 
derstanding of religion. The expressed 
desire, which we hear from time to time, 
that our Sunday morning services shall deal 
only with the “spiritual” is as irreligious 


and un-Christlike as is a gross material- 
ism. 

Christ and Christianity are to ne un 
derstood in their intention which is most 
simply stated in the single word “love.” 
All action must be judged not by whether 
it is an actualization of love, but whether 
it is in accord with this intention. Lest the 
idea of love be misunderstood, it may be 
said that Professor Macmurray explains 
this also by saying that the intention of 
Christianity is “community,” and that 
community presupposes equality and free- 
dom, for without them: community is im- 
possible. 

Professor Macmurray’s book is therefore 
an implied attack on the greatest error of 
contemporary American liberalism, which 
‘is its core of individualism. Our individ- 
ualism presumes that each of us can believe 
as he pleases,:live as he pleases, worship as 
he pleases, and be a member of a church 
which not merely permits but fosters these 
attitudes: our individualism is a denial of 
community and a misunderstanding of the 
nature of freedom. 

Professor Macmurray fails to take the 
final step, which is to say that religion is 
not and cannot be understood as a personal 
reaction to, an.adjustment to, or an.atti- 
tude toward a deity or deities or some 
final and ultimate element, in the universe, 
but that religion is community, which is 
to say that fundamentally religion must be 
understood as the church. 

Thaddeus B. Clari 


Christian 
Internationalism 


Through Tragedy to Triumph, 6y 
Basil Mathews. Friendship Press.. $1. 

With the experience of Madras as his 
inspiration the author tells the story of the 
trials and achievements of Christian inter- 
nationalism. “Woven into the fabric of 
the picture are the items of conversation, 
reactions of the participants, symbolic 
situations which were gleaned by him in as- 
sociation with this historic conference in 
which over 400 delegates from almost all 
the countries and territories in the world 
attended. In the midst of an approaching 
storm these Christians of all colors and 
cultures met to share the past and to plan 
the future whereby the seed which is dying 
will live again in the world society of to- 
morrow. Dr. Mathews, although not 
blind to, but on the contrary very much 
aware of, the mounting storm, the errors 
of institutionalism and the attack on Chris- 
tian philosophy and life by the new pagan 
forces, breathes throughout the air of hope 
and triumph in the midst of tragedy. 

Our religion is always in danger of be- 
coming a stereotype of the mold of our 
particular culture, nation or race. It is 
good to have it corrected by a knowledge 
of others and’ their ways of approaching 
the altar of Jesus’ teachings. It has a 
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multitudinous variety and richness which 
if grasped helps to create that universal 
point of view which is a prerequisite of the 
World Community. This book will help 
to give us precisely that and it is needed. 
The more we think that we have arrived 
the more we need to be aware of the inter- 
national and interracial aspects of Chris- 
tianity. 

Heroism and self-sacrifice are not dead 
but live again in dedicated lives. The work 
they are accomplishing is amazing to one 
who has not followed the mission move- 
ment, as most liberals have not. Here in 
these pages the stories of scores of persons 
in the active field thrill and inspire. It is 
good to know that they do not work alone. 
Despite the atavistic tendencies now. at 
work in the form of nazism and fascism the 
Christian forces which make for a united 
world are aided by communists and so- 
cialists who, though they may deny the 
religious aspects of their work, witness 
none the less for the world as one family of 
men. Thus is there ground for hope and 
the tragedies of failure may produce the 
triumphs of success. 

Donald G. Lothrop. 


Italians in the 


School of Life 


Christ in Concrete, by Pietro di 
Donato. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $2.50. 


This is a remarkable novel and the more 
so because it is a first one. If the author 
never writes another, the name of Pietro di 
Donato will nevertheless, I am sure, go 
down in American literary history as that 
of a great novelist, and that not because 
many of our leading men and women of 
letters and prominent critics have praised 
“Christ in Concrete’’ in superlative terms, 
nor because Dorothy Canfield Fisher goes 
into rhapsodies over this book, but because 
it is in and of itself uniquely beautiful, 
powerful and at the same time “enter- 
taining.” 

To call ‘‘Christ in Concrete” a ‘‘prole- 
tarian novel’ at its best may seem slight 
praise, but if the current cliché “prole- 
tarian”’ carries any meaning, its best 
meaning has been captured by Donato, 
who, himself a worker not as yet ‘“‘grad- 
uated” from the status of bricklayer to 
that of literary “figure,’’ here writes a 
first-class story about Italian-American 
workers, i. e., bricklayers working on sky- 
scrapers and apartment houses in a large 
American city. Taking the reader into 
the life of this simple people of toil, Italian 
paesanos now turned construction laborers 
and creators of our cities of brick and con- 
crete, Donato unfolds a story that vibrates 
with life, hums with action, and sings with 
the rhythm and lyricism of daily joys and 
sorrows. No thrills here derived from 
cheap imitations and melodramatic fictions, 
but plenty of heartrending pathos and 
tragedy, full measures of genuine glory and 
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exultation, fruits of life lived close to the 
heart of reality and pulsing with under- 
standing and warm fellowship. Louis 
Adamic puts it beautifully when com- 
menting on this story he writes: “There is 
always a sense of the dignity of man and 
the worker. These people do not wink or 
glance at life, they do not dilute their 
sins or joys or shortcomings. They are a 
vital part of their world, taking life in their 
hands and conquering or being conquered 
in its struggle.” 

This is a fine epitome of the book which 
begins with the tragic death of the con- 
struction-foreman Geremio, who leaves his 
devoted wife Annunziata, seven children, 
and an unborn babe to face the uncertain- 
ties of life in a huge city where “‘Job’’ is 
god and where only faith, courage, the 
joy in life that is the special grace of simple 
children of toil, hope, and a sense of humor 
carry men and women through. 

Paul, twelve-year-old son of Geremio, 
undertakes to become the provider of the 
family by following his father’s trade of 
bricklayer, and before he is fifteen Paul 
has become an expert bricklayer, even 
winning a prize in heartbreaking compe- 
tition over a group of ‘‘old-timers’’ at the 
trade. Hard-fisted fate takes him in hand 
and not only hardens his muscles and cal- 
louses his hands but also drops, slowly 
but surely, the first hints of skepticism 
into his mind. His association with the 
young Russian-Jewish refugee Louis Molov, 
whom persecution and intolerance in 
Czarist Russia have embittered, shocks 
him into an awareness that all is not right 
in a world where the greed of contractors 
and the corruption of building-inspectors 
and politicians can cause the death of 
workers through the collapse of buildings 
erected in violation of the building code. 
At the end of the story, it is Paul’s defec- 


tion from the faith of his parents, based on - 


the realization that he has been cheated by 
life, that his children also will be crushed 
and cheated by the god Job, that “not 
even the Death can free us, for we are 
. . . Christ in concrete,” that causes the 
death of his mother Annunziata. 

It is a breath-taking tale, rising at times 
to heights of grim realism rivaling that of 
Steinbeck’s ‘Grapes of Wrath,” as for in- 
stance in the story of the collapse of the 
building that kills Geremio, and the ter- 
rible incident of the fall of Nazone, Paul’s 
“God-father,” from a scaffold twenty-five 
stories above the street; then again the 
narrative reaches for “Il Paradiso” of 
joy and happiness in the description of 
the wedding-feast of one-legged Luigi— 
also a victim of Job-—and Cola. 

I remember once serving a small con- 
gregation in southwestern Michigan most 
of whose members were Italian miners 
and how I wondered at the capacity those 
so delightful people had for feasting and 
iollity; I felt like a pigmy among these 
huge-torsoed, broad-palmed men and 
large but always so insistently hospitable 


women, and never more so than when at 
some “‘fiesta,’’ be it a baptism, wedding, 
or even a funeral, they sat down to eat 
that bewildering variety of Italian dishes 
and to wash food down with their home- 
made “vino.” My admiration for their 
capacity for food, drink, and jollification 
never succeeded, however, in reaching my 
stomach, which to this day “‘marvels and . 
—abstains.”’ If the reader with a healthy 
appetite and an equally healthy digestive 
apparatus can read pages 240 to 270 with- 
out rushing out to the first Italian restau- 
rant for ravioli and chianti, well, “Jesu 
Guiseppe e’ Mari’—to use a common 
expression on the lips of Donato’s charac- 
ters—he’s a better man than I am. 
Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Dogma, Theology 
and Social Ethics 


The Philanthropic Motive in Chris- 
tianity. An Analysis of the Relations 
between Theology and Social Service, by 
Frank M. Hnik, Ph. D. (Translated from 
the Czech by R. E. Weatherell. Basil 
Blackwood, Oxford.) 


Social work and philanthropy seem to 
have lost their religious motive. Without 
such a motive, can they continue? 

Dr. Hnik, of the John Hus Theological 
College in Prague, has made an exhaustive, 
well-documented, study of Christianity 
and social service. The historical survey in 
this book is most admirable. The patience 
and the intelligence of the investigator, 
the thorough researches into Christian 
charity, the importance of his material and 
its fine presentation (though at times dif- 
ficult reading) are a spiritual chronicle of 
Czechoslovakia. Let us hope that Dr. 
Hnik, and others like him, will be able to 
keep alive the creative spirit in Czecho- 
slovakia, and that the people of that noble 
country may show and teach “faith in the 
supreme value of every human being, in 
the redeeming power of suffering, in the 
moral virtue of  self-sacrificing love.’ 
(P. 326.) 

Since he wrote these words, Dr. Hnik is 
probably one of those put to the test. 
His land has lost its own freedom and rule, 
and his dreams of ‘‘moral regeneration in 
the whole community ... and the re- 
ligious motives by which to understand 
the psychology of suffering without despair, 
and be led to feel himself in brotherly 
sympathy with the fate of his suffering, 
humiliated, destitute fellows . . . inspired 
by the eternal impulses of the merciful 
love of God. . .”” must be demonstrated 
in life. 

_ Christianity, the author says, is marked 
by three significant historical types. 


‘(Nowhere is Jewish social ethics considered 


in the book, even for comparison.) 
Catholicism, under the influence of 

Thomas Aquinas, stood for dogma, the 

feudal society of commerce and slavery, 


monasticism, and alms to poor (if orthodox) 
as a means of salvation. 


Hnik gives careful study to Martin’ 


Luther and his Protestantism but does not 
regard this as one of the great significant 
types. Luther was committed to the 
agrarian society, thought that obedience 
to parents also required obedience to the 
owners of the soil, and showed no desire 
for the improvement of social and economic 
conditions. 

The second significant type of Chris- 
tianity (says Hnik) is Calvinism. John 
‘Calvin believed in a commercial and finan- 
cial society, the divine right of kings, and 
the depravity of man, and recommended 
charity, only in an impersonal way, be- 
cause of the fear of God. These represent 
a set-back in public charity, regarding so- 
cial adjustment as of minor importance. 

Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism 
were strong in theology. In none of their 
theology, however, is there provision for 
social ethics. 

Channing and humanitarianism is the 
third great type; it lacks a theological 


system but is strong in social ethics. 
Humanitarianism (p. 241) ‘‘is a theological 
movement which gives a religious sanction 
to all the tendencies for removing the dis- 
crepancies of communal life according to 
the principles of social justice.’’ Channing, 
and wherever his influence reaches, stands 
for the moral character of God, the respect 
of human nature in its supreme moral 
mission, seeking to raise human nature 
to the highest degree of perfection. With- 
out a systematic theology, the followers of 
Channing seek to liberate the slaves, to 
improve the conditions of labor, to extend 
public education, and to build social in- 
stitutions for the public. This type is 
strong in social ethics and in social con- 
science. 

In-his last two chapters, Dr. Hnik at- 
tempts a synthesis of these types for the 
church of Czechoslovakia. He wants 
charity to be more than alms; he wants 
charity to be social justice, social ethics, 
and charity and generosity of heart and 
mind, stimulated by high faith. 

David B. Alpert. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Unionist Answers 
Deutsch’s Criticism 


To the Editor: 

Many things might be said to reconcile 
Mr. Deutsch further to ‘Union Now.” 
But, first, what else are we offered, that 
promises half so much? 

True, Mr. Streit does not provide im- 
mediate salvation for Central Europe or 
China. He is a factually-minded news- 
paper man, whose strength lies in the fact 
that he is not tempted to try to ride off in 
all directions at once. He draws one 
straight line and hews to it. 

He puts his finger on the world’s sorest 
‘spot, politically speaking—unlimited na- 
tional sovereignty—and proposes that we 
begin by curbing it and building a demo- 
cratic world order by taking the most ex- 
perienced democracies as our foundation. 
But, not being a reformer in the usual 
sense, and recognizing that speed of con- 
struction is important, he accepts them as 
they are. He proves where his heart is— 
“the freeing of man by man is the whole 
history of man’’—-but he finds that his 
‘280,000,000 self-governing people already 
rule the destinies of nearly half the human 
raee. The best he can do about it—now—is 
to suggest that their dependencies be ceded 
to the Union, no longer exploited for the 
selfish advantage of any one country; 
and that they be groomed for full Union 
status. Thereby he offers great new hope 
to India, through a Union Parliament with 
126 U.S. seats out of 287 in the House, to 
_ say nothing of the representatives of all 
the little stay-at-home nations. 

Any people on Mr. Deutsch’s heart can 


enter the Union as soon as they become 
democratic. So can Germany—no puni- 
tive damages, no persecution complex, 
no catastrophic deflation. And, once in, 
their needs would become the family re- 
sponsibility of the Union. 

It is not Mr. Streit’s fault that his de- 
mocracies ‘‘practically own this earth.” 
It is to his credit that he would have them 
pool and administer their heretofore frit- 
tered strength to prevent large-scale war 
and bring greater abundance. Don’t 
blame him if resulting security and pros- 
perity come first to them,—blame economic 
law. Nor will it be his responsibility, or 
democracy’s, or federal union’s, if average 
human nature within the Union remains 
average. At least, Union will make it 
much easier for the best in us to assert it- 
self, and for well-being to spread. The 
framers of our Constitution anticipated 
only a few of the fruits of Union. 

Autocracies will gang up on the Union? 
What will they use for money, sinews of 
war, raw materials? What will they say 
to their people when the latter realize the 
hopelessness of it, and contrast their ever 
increasing deprivations with the happier 
lot of those in the Union? 

Union cannot make the forces of dic- 
tatorship and democracy pull together— 
they are going in opposite directions. But 
it can put such a premium on the choice 
of democracy, and its comparative plenty 
and life-worth-living-ness, that dictator- 
ships will begin to fold up; and more and 
more millions of men, released from pres- 
ent strains, will have more time, available 
money, strength, and courage to face the 
problems that Union will leave unsolved. 

No invention is perfect when put on the 


market. First purchasers buy relatively 
crude devices. We must look to growing 
acceptance and working experience for 
improvements. But federal union was put 
on the market 150 years ago; it is only this 
further application of it that will be new. 
And meanwhile, religion will not be en- 
joined from trying to cleanse men’s hearts. 
Samuel C. Spalding, 
National Organizing Committee, 
Interdemocracy Federal Unionists. 
New York, N.Y. 


More Canine 
Philosophy 


To the Editor: 

About that “Self-Made Dog” a few 
words come to mind. Mr. Petrie is a lead- 
ing minister of our splendid fellowship of 
such scholarship that a fellow hesitates to 
make a little comment not exactly in the 
same line of thought. 

However, here goes! For one, in my 
‘astrophysical’ studies, I find it hard to 
discover any dividing line between the 
so-called ‘‘inorganic’”’ and the “‘organic.”’ 
We speak of the ‘‘mineral,” the ‘‘vege- 
table,” the “animal.’’ But where is a 
dividing line among these so-called ‘“‘king- 
doms’’? 

We may go on from the so-called “‘ul- 
timate’”’ units of ‘‘matter’’ away up to the 
brain of a Shakespeare. Where do we find 
any “dividing lines’? Arriving at this 
conclusion, is there not a third alternative 
to “a universe that can make itself’? and 
to a universe ‘‘created’”’ by some “‘outside”’ 
agency? ; 

Why may not the universe possess within 
itself all the possibilities of developing 
creative activity? May it not be a dynam- 
ic process, a going concern, self-creative, a 
divine process, or constant process of an 
evolutionary nature, expression of divine 
will, even more a necessary expression of 
such will, without any “intervention” 
breaking into an orderly process? 

The comparison to an automobile to my 
mind is not pertinent. An automobile is a 
manufactured article. The universe is 
not ‘‘manufactured”’ but a dynamic proc- 
ess. That is, ‘‘matter” is not simply 
matter but energy at work constantly. 
There are no ‘dividing lines’’ in the entire 
process of dynamic events leading up all 
the way from the ‘“‘electrons’” and ‘‘pro- 
tons”’ to the Man of Galilee himself. When 
you come to an intelligent dog, well, some 
men? 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


Raymond V. Conley 
to Warwick 


Rev. Raymond V. Conley of Warwick, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Gardner, Mass., Unitarian church. 
He assumes his new duties January 1. 
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Regional Notes 


Indications are that a number of our 
churches will increase their contributions 
for the support of their work in the Middle 
Atlantic States Council. The last year, 
most of the churches contributed the 
amounts requested. A larger budget is 
needed for the regional work this year, 
since it is on a full-time basis for the first 
time. An effort has been made through 
the cooperation of the regional director and 
the executive vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to coordinate 
the appeals which are made to the churches. 
In a few instances special offerings will be 
taken for both the regional and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association work. The 
churches are approached individually by 
consultation to discover what method of 
giving for the denominational work is pre- 
ferred. A special effort is being made to 
assure that members of the different 
churches shall receive literature which has 
been printed, telling of the regional and 
A. U. A. work. Tangible progress is be- 
ing made in strengthening an extending 
Unitarianism under the present plan and 
the increasing effectiveness of the work will 
depend upon adequate financial support. 

The Student Conference for the Metro- 
politan area has become an annual affair 
and was held for a second time this year. 
A splendid program was presented at 
New York University and a larger repre- 
sentation of students from the various 
schools attended this year. This student 
conference is a splendid example of co- 
operation between the A. U. A., the Re- 
gional Council and the Metropolitan Con- 
ference. 
of the Youth Commission and some finan- 
cial aid gave representation to the A. U. A. 
The promotion of the conference was under 
the direction of the Student Committee of 
the Metropolitan Conference of which 
Josiah Bartlett was chairman. The con- 
ference also contributed towards the ex- 
pense. The Unitarian Regional Head- 
quarters was used as a center for committee 
meetings, and its facilities for promotional 
work. By this cooperation on the part of 
three agencies, considerably more was 
accomplished than could have been done 
otherwise. 

The directors’ meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Conference, which was held on Decem- 
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The services of Mr. Fritchman. 


ber 11, continued the plans of this year to 
present programs on specific church prob- 
lems. The subject of the meeting was 
“Church Financing” and Laurence M. 
Symmes, treasurer of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, was the speaker. The 
meeting proved to be most helpful and the 
discussion produced many suggestions of 
practical interest to those present. At 
this meeting, plans were announced for the 
midwinter meeting of the conference which 
will be held at the Church of the Saviour, 
January 14. The program on that date 
will include a vesper service by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and an evening panel 
discussion on Church Extension. 


In the Churches 


The First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, Orange, N. J., has called Rev. 
Donald McMillan of Barnstable, Mass., to 
serve as its minister, beginning January 
1940. The church will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in January. 

The new work in Manhasset, Long 
Island, is proceeding encouragingly. 
Wednesday meetings have been held 
during the past month and the first public 
worship service was held on December 24. 
An increasing list of interested people in- 
cludes many Unitarians who have moved 
in to this community during the past few 
years. Rev. John Malick, formerly min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Cincinnati, 
O., has taken charge of the organizational 
work for this new movement and is making 
his home at 133 Thompson Shore Road, 
Manhasset. 

On Thursday evening, December 21, a 
dinner meeting was held to which were in- 
vited community leaders in Harlem, New 
York City, for the purpose of considering 
ways to strengthen the Harlem Unitarian 
church. The speakers of the evening were 
Ray Wilkins of the N. A. A. P. C., Henry 
Craft, executive secretary of the Harlem 
Y. M. C. A., W. A. Domingo of the Ja- 
maica Progressive League and Dr. Lucian 
Brown. Rev. Dale DeWitt presided at 
the meeting and conducted the discussion. 
A planning council was formed which will 
meet on January 7, and a committee on 
community financial support was ap- 
pointed. One of the new features of the 
program in the Harlem church as dis- 
cussed at this meeting will be a series of 
debates on religion and social questions. 
A rally church service was planned for the 
latter part of January. Already seven 
people, some of them not directly con- 
nected with the church, have pledged $25 
each towards the new program. 

The trustees of the Harrisburg Unitarian 
church, meeting with the regional director 
on December 8, discussed plans for an ex- 
pansion program, to be undertaken next 
year. Rev. William A. Vrooman, who has 
served the Harrisburg church on a part- 
time basis for a number of years, has re- 
signed, and it is hoped that next year a full- 
time minister can be called. A special 


committee to work out plans with the 
church extension department of the 
A. U. A. was appointed. 

In two of our churches, the Christmas 
celebrations are combined with Chanukah. 
The Bronx Free Fellowship Christmas ser- 
vice includes both the music of Chanukah 
and Christmas. The May Memorial 


‘Church in Syracuse, N. Y., joins with a 


Jewish congregation each year and on the 
24th of December they united with the 
congregation of Temple Concord in a 
program presenting both celebrations. 

The Unitarian church of Staten Island 
is carrying. out a program for increasing 
church membership and attendance during 
the current year. All the organizations of 
the church are participating and a central 
church progress committee is in charge of 
the program. The results of the effort to 
date have been remarkably encouraging. 

One of the most interesting documents 
to be received at the Unitarian office is 
the report of a study for an appraisal of the 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The committee, consisting of members of 
the church together with the minister, has 
conducted the study during the fall 
months. The appraisal was made in 
terms of: 

1. Purposes and objectives of the church 

2. The existing organization of the 
church. 

3. The evaluation of the church in the 
light of restated purposes and obligations. 

4. Desirable and necessary changes. 

The adult discussion group of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia is con- 
ducted on a plan which is suggestive for 
other churches. A special subject is taken 
up each month and sessions devoted to 
that subject are under the leadership of an 
expert or someone having a special interest 
in that particular field. Leaders are se- 
lected from the church constituency. Dur- 
ing October the discussion centered on 
Clarence Streit’s plan for Federal Union; 
in November the subjects were on “The 
Thought and Faith of the Unitarian 
Church’’; and in December the subject was 
“The Promotion of Good Will Towards 
Men.” 


N. E. Associate Alliance 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet on Thursday, January 18, 1940, at 
10.30 a. m:, with the branch connected 
with the Winchester Unitarian Society, 
Winchester, Mass. 
Carthy will speak for the Appeal. Samuel 
S. Symmes will give the historical sketch 
of the church. Rev. G. Ernest Lynch will 
address the N. E. A. A. in the morning, 
his subject being, ‘‘What About the 
Church?” The afternoon address will be 
given by Dr. Sidney Lovett, chaplain of 
Yale University, on the subject “A College 
Chaplain Looks at Youth.” 

Neitie M. Marden, 
Secretary. 


Miss Marian T. Mc- - 


elaine Education Department 


The Beginning 
in the Home 


For good or eyil the home is still the 
most potent influence in shaping the lives 
of young or old, and the parent is still the 
most natural teacher of character and 
spiritual values for his children. With 
such convictions before us, your religious 
education department faces this new year. 
We purpose to bring as forcibly as we can 
to the attention of parents and church 
officials the great educational opportunity 
of the home. Unless these two institutions, 
the home and the church, can find a new 
concern for cooperation in what they plan 
for children, the new year will be less than 
it must be—a widening circle of worth- 
while experiences. 

Children, in hopes, fears, prejudices, de- 
sires and aspirations, will always more 
closely resemble father and mother, than 
any other two individuals with whom they 
associate up to and through the adolescent 
period. Our Unitarian children need to 
detect in the home some religious pattern 
which will guide them as they develop 
into the fullness of life. Seldom will a 
parent join the cynic who regards the worth 


of his example as nil, for all too often he > 


sees reflected in his children his own foibles 
and ambitions. I am reminded of an es- 
tablished custom in ancient Greece, where 
women who were expecting to become 
mothers kept beautiful images of the 
gods where they could look upon them 
frequently. This custom, no doubt, had 
no physical effect upon the child. Spirit- 
ually who can say what impress of form 
and beauty, of the cultural and religious 
heritage of Greece, was made upon the 
home and because of the home influence, 
upon the imaginative and plastic minds of 
the children? Angelo Patri, beloved for 
his devotion to the cause of child nurture, 
in a recent editorial said: “Children learn 
most of what they know by imitation. 
They think their fathers and mothers are 
the finest people on earth.” 

It seems to me that the question, “Shall 
I teach my child religion?” is undebatable, 
especially in Unitarian circles. True, such 
a question may bring out answers which 
are different in approach and content, but 
no end of arguing will relieve the parent 
of the necessity of discharging his full 
teaching obligation to his offspring. Mrs. 
A— seems shocked, for to her the query 
suggests irreverence, so certain is she that 
all children must be taught these things 
from infancy. In Mr. B— the question 
arouses a feeling of antagonism; “No!” is 
his emphatic answer. He remembers his 
nephew and niece, who, as far as he can 
see, have been made dependent and less 
self-reliant because of parental interfer- 
ence on religious matters. The evidence 


Ernest W. Kuebler 


at hand from all sources indicates, however, 
that the majority of fathers and mothers 
are neither for nor against the idea. They 
just don’t do anything about it. 

Whether or not parents consciously 
teach ideas, attitudes and habits which are 
called religious, their children are seeing all 
about them in the home fundamental at- 
titudes toward life, toward the universe 
in which they live and toward their fel- 
lowmen. Such attitudes and actions are, 
in their very nature, religious. The family 
atmosphere teaches the eternal verities of 
life with such an effectiveness that teachers 
and ministers the world over are caused to 
look to the home for help. It is easily de- 
tected, by even a small child, whether in 
his home love is considered the greatest 
power or whether force is supreme. He 
gets his idea of God or the nature of the 
universe from experiences he has at home 
as much as from any formal teaching 
process. If in his home he finds friendly 
interest in his achievements, companion- 
ship, understanding, wisdom and sym- 
pathy, he will build these into his philos- 
ophy or way of life. He feels it is worth 
while to do good and to do the right thing, 
even when everything seems to be against 
him, for that is the way we do it at home; 
or that is the kind of a world in which we 
live. 

It is not the formal teaching of definite 
religious ideas that constitutes the home’s 
primary contribution to religious educa- 
tion, rather it is making available those 
experiences which are basic materials for 
building attitudes toward “God and the 
Universe” and “fellow men.”’ These fun- 
damental attitudes make a great deal of 
difference in the lives of boys and girls. 
Johnny may believe there are in the uni- 
verse forces which he can understand and 
which make for goodness, beauty, truth 
and love. He may, because of such a be- 
lief, begin to understand what his father 
means when he talks about God. Jane 
may believe that the individual is alone 
in trying to do right, that what she does 
makes little difference except insofar as it 
affects her happiness and comfort. She 
knows that the best rule is “‘every one for 
himself” and all this talk about ‘God is 
love” just can’t be so. George, even 
though he can’t prove it, believes that the 
rules of life somehow make him responsible 
for helping those about him to be well and 
happy. What growing boys and girls be- 
lieve and do about these matters makes a 
difference, and most thoughtful parents 
admit that the home has a share in the final 
product. 

The question faced by the parent who is 
also a religious liberal is not, Shall my chil- 
dren be taught religion? but What active 
part shall I take in guiding the teaching 
and experiences which my children are 
having? Try as you will, it is next to im- 


possible to keep your child from religious 
influences of all sorts. From teachers, 
classmates, parents, servants, from news- 
papers and radios, from movies and the 
neighborhood, children are learning at- 
titudes which perchance may be as im- 
portant as the church in shaping their re- 
ligious faith. Do you want to provide 
your share of influence and guidance in 
the religious nurture of your own children? 


A Guide for Parents Who Want to Teach 
Religion 

1. Have an atmosphere of awareness 
for religious values about the home—and! 
respect the religious experiences of your 
children. 

2. Familiarize yourself with the plan 
and purpose of the church school, and know 
the specific materials with which your 
child is working. 

3. Respect and cooperate with the study 
and attendance requirements of the church 
school. 

4, Provide, in the home, resources for 
your child’s religious growth; provide, 
to the extent of your ability, financial help 
for the educational program of the church. 

5. By your own attitude and example 
show your children that you believe in the 
church and that you work in its activities. 

6. Express a friendly and cooperative 
attitude toward the church-school teacher 
of your children, and be frank and con- 
structive in your criticism of the school at 
its regular parents’ meetings. 

At 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
you may secure for your own use or for 
the parents’ group of your church: 

1. Reading lists of books and magazine 
articles on parent education and religion 
in the home. 

2. Loan library of books on religion, 
religious education, and family life. 

8. Advice on study programs for groups: 
and individuals. 

4, Pamphlets and visual aids for teach- 
ing religion in the home. 

5. The Religious Education Committee 
of the General Alliance has special ma- 
terials on religion and the home. 


Tufts Alumni Meet 


The regular fall meeting of the Tufts. 
College School of Religion Alumni Asso- 
ciation was held at the college on Monday, 
December11. President Donald B. F. Hoyt 
presided, and at the morning session intro- 
duced Rey. Gerard Priestley, minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. Mr. Priestley, a native of 
England, spoke on “Religion in Europe.” 
He emphasized the belief that behind the 
headlines of the war a struggle of religious 
idealism is taking place, and he pointed 
out the dangers to our Christian concep- 
tions of life. A lively discussion followed. 

The group then attended College Chapel, 
at which the address was given by Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church. 
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Why | Go to Church 


The two prize-winning essays in a 
competition sponsored by the de- 
partment of religious education of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
object of which was to choose the high- 
school students who took part in the 
conversation on the Unitarian Radio 
Hour over station WAAB on Sunday 
December 10. 


Charles Rogers Gredler 


Being the son of a minister, I frequently 
hear the remark, ‘‘he has to go to church.” 
That is quite untrue and I try my best, 
both to correct the person from whom it 
comes and to make him understand why 
I like to attend church. 

Without going to church on Sunday the 
day would seem incomplete to me. The 
service, interspersed with beautiful music, 
and the grand finale—the sermon—draw 
me to the quiet and the simplicity of a 
Sunday morning spent in church. The 
atmosphere itself calms the mind and 
rests the soul. Here one can escape the 
hubbub of busy week days and meditate 
with God. Music, architecture and ser- 
mon all blend into one whole and I come 
away completely rested and uplifted. 

Unfortunately, there are young people 
among my acquaintance who do not feel 
asIdo. They are the people who evidently 
receive nothing from the atmosphere of 
the church, nor do they try to appreciate 
what it has to offer them. To interest 
such young people in the church is a 
major problem. 

In the book which our senior church 
school class is reading, dealing with the be- 
ginnings of the church in general, there is 
mentioned the fact that the word kingdom 
appears many more times in the Old 
Testament than in the New, and that the 
word church has taken the place of the 
word kingdom in the New Testament. 
This leads us to believe that evidently 
Jesus wished the word church to have the 
meaning of kingdom of God on earth. With 
this idea in mind should not the young 
people of today feel called upon to serve 
that which Jesus meant the church to be, 
namely, the kingdom of God on earth? 

The church, in times past as well as in 
the present, has stood for the things that 
are of most value in life—goodness, truth, 
integrity, obedience to conscience, and 
happiness. It is a place where one goes for 
self-examination, followed by the deter- 
mination to live a still better life. 

By the mere act of going to church you 
strengthen your own belief in the good 
work that the church is doing in society, 
and you help others in that same work, and 
thus, “in union there is strength.” 

Not only does the church strengthen 
each individual, but it also gives man an 
opportunity to work with others who have 
similar beliefs and ideals. It is a social 
place where groups meet for the good of 
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the world, doing all they can to promote 
the brotherhood of man. 

No church or church service is success- 
ful that does not rest and re-create the soul 
of the individual, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, and at the same time, inspire him to 
go out into the world to make it a better 
place in which to live and work. 

During this war in which so many coun- 
tries are involved, the church must play 
an important part. It must help us to use 
our reason and our common sense, and not 
let our emotions run away with us, and it 
must also help us to keep in mind the 
brotherhood of man. 

And so, I go to church, and I shall con- 
tinue to go, because I believe that my 
higher and better self is strengthened 
through the church service and because I 
believe that through the united efforts of 
all church people the world can be made 
a better place for all mankind. 


Marie Shepard Curtis 


My first two reasons for going to the 
Unitarian church are that I come from a 
very old Unitarian family, and that after 
hearing many of the existing views on re- 
ligion, I believe in the teachings of my 
church. 

The Unitarian church has in its parish 
the kind of men and women and boys and 
girls with whom I am proud to be ac- 
quainted. This world needs a strong union 
of the people who have high aims in life 
and the church, especially a church which 
sponsors broadmindedness, certainly seems 
to be the best solution. The followers of 
religion have in common the desire to 
better themselves and to help others, and 
I am happy to find that in my church the 
boys and girls are interested in such a 
thing as mutual betterment. 

It is, of course, only natural that of the 
two most common reasons for going to 
church, the desire to help oneself is by far 
the most prevalent. I, for one, am most 
interested in this reason. There is no one 
whose character cannot stand a little im- 
provement, and I realize that my faults are 
certainly too many to be numbered. My 
ambition is to learn more of religion which 
not only teaches the virtues, but provides 
in one’s knowledge of it, advice and in 
time of particular need, consolation. 

Socially, one is aided by the church in 
so far as one meets the type of person who 
is worth while. The many activities ad- 
vocated and sponsored so kindly by the 
church help one to learn how to get along 
with people, and teach one to, in the pre- 
sentation of a play, for instance, add to 
one’s general knowledge. 

In doing for others, the spirit of giving 
thrives, and makes one the “house” of a 
much added-to personality. Only he who 
thinks of others and the Lord can hope 
for the peace and happiness which result 
from such thoughts. 

The time I spend in Sunday school in 
the morning, and the Young People’s Re- 


ligious Union in the evening, is to me a 
fruitful investment. The returns come in 
many forms, best consolidated, perhaps, in 
ever increased ease in the presence of 
Christ, and in the presence of our friends. 

I am given the incentive to improve 
myself and also am given practice in the 
few good points I might find within myself. 
Tf all this so-called betterment were done 
for us by our parents and others by the 
removal of temptation to do wrong, they 
would prove the ruination of Christianity. 
We need temptation, but also the strength 
and wisdom which comes from the learning 
of Christ’s teachings, so that we may help 


ourselves. 


estan Unitarian 
Club Hears of 
Delinquency Victory 


Two subjects—how the Boys’ Clubs 
established last winter by North End Union 
are meeting the problem of the juvenile 
delinquent, and the story of the heroic days 
of whaling—were covered in the addresses 
at the Christmas meeting of the Boston 
Unitarian Club, Dec. 18, at which the mem- 
bers, led by J. Russell Abbott, sang carols. 

Frank L. Havey, director of the juvenile 
and intermediate departments of the North 
End Union, told of the highly successful 
experiment which the Union made last 
winter in establishing centers in the high 
delinquency areas of the North End of 
Boston for boys of eleven to nineteen years, 
many of whom had refused to have any- 
thing to do with the existing organizations. 
These centers were established last January 
and continued for a six months’ period. 
During that period 750 boys joined them, 
with a total session attendance of 30,450. 
It is significant that in that period the 
number of boys under seventeen years of 
age brought into the Juvenile Court from 
that district dropped sharply from the 
average of seventy-five to nineteen. The 
work is to be continued this winter if funds 
are available. 

Chester Scott Howland of New Bedford, 
Mass., gave the main address of the eve- 
ning, illustrated by colored lantern slides 
and motion pictures. It was a glowing ac- 
count of the romantic days of American 
whaling—the days of the hand harpoon 
and lances—which reached their greatest 
heights between 1825 and 1860, although 
it was not until 1923 that the last whaler 
left port, thus ending a 300-year epoch in 
American history. At one time, there were 
300 of these, rugged ships with blunt bows, 
three masters, square rigged, sailing out of 
New Bedford-which was the center of the 
whaling industry in the United States. 
Three-year voyages were common. The 
speaker had little to say in favor of modern 
whaling which, although a considerable 
industry, is actually a wholesale slaughter 
and threatens with extinction the largest 
mammals ever known to exist in the world. 


Preaching in the C. C. C. 
Educates the Preacher 


Charles F. Roberts 
First Lieutenant, Ch. R. 


It is still true. that, in spite of modern 
interest in organization and in social 
matters, which sometimes seem to threaten 
to make social clubs out of our churchesand 
other religious organizations, the preaching 
and expounding of the word of God is of 
paramount importance. The invention 
of the moving pictures did not drive pro- 
fessional talking actors off the stage; even- 
tually it merely offered a wider field in 
which to offer their wares. Likewise 
modern social service work does not do 
away with the need for preachers and 
theologians; rather it offers the means of a 
wider extension of a knowledge of what 
they have to say. 

In the CCC, organized social work 
necessarily has an important place. The 
enrollees are mostly young men who de- 


mand activities in which they may take 


part. But if one assumes that they do not 
therefore need guidance of a spiritual na- 
ture, one makes a grave error. For the 
oral exposition of the word of God is still 
the great central fountain of spiritual wis- 
dom. And the enrollees need this since, 
as they sometimes come from homes 
where they have had practically no re- 
ligious training, and show surprising ignor- 
ance of religion, they may never have at- 
tended even a Sunday school. 

If it is to be preached in the CCC, a 
message must before all things contain 
the element of universality: that is, it must 
reach all races and creeds since different 
races and creeds are found in these camps. 
A gospel preached to such diverse types 
must contain the elements that appea! to a 
common humanity. It must appeal to 
white and colored, to Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew. Of course it may be modified to 
a degree according to whether a camp is 
white or colored, whether it is predomi- 
nantly Catholic or Protestant, or whether 
there are few Jews or many Jews in a 
camp. Thus, the colored camps may react 
more quickly in a service than the average 
white camp, while the white camps, 
though often slower to react, may sustain 
a reaction longer than the average colored 
camp. But there are certain features 
which are common to virtually all of them. 

One of these is that the CCC camps, like 
most church congregations, demand a sin- 
cere gospel, one quite devoid of cant and 
sham. The enrollees live close to earth in 
their lives and quickly detect any element 
of pretense or hypocrisy. But in another 
point, we believe, the CCC listeners differ 
from many churches, and that point is that 
the CCC men want not only a sincere gos- 
pel but also a simple gospel. To have the 
best success with enrollees the preacher 
must speak their language. Some clergy- 
men have good ideas but their thoughts are 


couched in too technical language, which 
confuses their hearers. That may be for- 
given in churches where the members be- 
long to a stratum of society that is more 
accustomed to discussing theories about life 
than to living under primitive conditions. 

But in the CCC camps the preacher must 
keep his feet on the ground. It might 
seem easy to preach where one must use 
simple terms; but to reduce a complex 
subject to simplicity is often a task of the 
greatest difficulty. And it is this fact, as 
much as any other, which leads us to be- 
lieve that the exposition of the gospel in 
the CCC demands the highest expression 
of the art of preaching. 

To be allowed to preach in the CCC, it 
is required to have a certain amount of 
experience in preaching elsewhere; in turn 
it may be said that the experience of 
preaching in the CCC is an invaluable aid 
to preaching not only in the CCC itself 
but elsewhere as well. 


Who Are These 
Unitarians ? 
Leverett O. Saltonstall 


The present governor of Massachusetts, 
descendant of Sir Richard Saltonstall of 
Colonial Days, was born in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., in 1892, and is at. present a member 
of the Unitarian church in Chestnut Hill as 
well as of the Dover, Mass., Unitarian 
church. He is a member and former 
president of the Unitarian Club of Boston. 

Governor Saltonstall was trained as an 
attorney and has engaged in practice as an 
attorney and a trustee. He has also acted 
as a bank director: of the Central Safety 
Deposit and Trust Company of Chicago 
and the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company. He served also as a director of 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration. 

In the political field, before becoming 


Leverett O. Saltonstall 


governor in 1938, he was assistant district 
attorney of Middlesex County, Mass., 
1921-22; member of the Board of Alder- 
men, Newton, 1920-22; member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives — 
from 1923, and speaker 1929-36. Gover- 
nor Saltonstall served as first lieutenant, 
Field Artillery, in the World War. His 
philanthropic work includes service as 
trustee of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, director of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, and manager of the 
Farm and Trade School. 

His victory in his campaign for governor 
of the state came after he had definitely 
promised to take the departments of edu- 
cation and welfare out of politics and make 
appointments on a basis of ability rather 
than on political considerations. Since 
taking office he has moved vigorously 
toward these objectives, as Massachusetts 
citizens of every shade of political opinion 
have testified. 


Bernard L. Fantus 


Dr. Bernard L. Fantus, member of the 
Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, IIl., 
has for many years been professor of 
therapeutics at the College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois. A few years ago he 
was appointed director of therapeutics of 
the Cook County Hospital. He served as 
a member of the revision committee of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the National 
Formulary Committee and is the author, 
among other books, of ‘‘The Technique of 
Medication” and “Candy Medication,” 
together with numerous articles on his 
medical and pharmaceutie research. For 
twenty-two years he has edited the “‘Year 
Book of General Therapeutics,’”’ an annua! 
digest of the literature in that field. He 
established the first “blood bank’’ and 
was active in the establishment of the 
medical park project in Chicago involving 
slum clearance to beautify and otherwise 
improve the conditions around the large 
group of hospitals on Chicago’s west side. 
In his research in the field of candy medi- 
cation he pioneered in making medicine 
more agreeable for children to take. Al- 
though a practicing physician, in addition 
to all the above activities, Dr. Fantus at- 
tended church very regularly until illness 
confined him to his home last spring. He 
continues editorial and other work from 
his bed during his convalescence. 


Personal 


Miss Christina Philip, the managing 
editor of The Christian Register, was mar- 
ried, on Monday, December 25, to Dr. 
Rowland Gray-Smith, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass., and 
professor of philosophy in Emerson Col- 
lege, Boston. The ceremony was per- 
formed in Washington, D. C., by Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian 
Leader, For the present Mrs. Gray-Smith 
will continue to collaborate in the pub- 
lication of The Christian Register. 
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Manchester (N. H.) 
Church Host to 


Successful Book Fair 


Unitarian Social Action (all honor to it) 
is now being supplemented by Unitarian 
intellectual action. The New Hampshire 
Book Fair, held from December 5 to 9, in 
Manchester, was directed by a Unitarian 
minister, Rev. Charles A. Engvall, and 
held in his church, the First Unitarian. 
But it was not in any sense a sectarian 
affair nor even a local affair. The whole 
state was interested, and both public and 
private bodies cooperated in making it a 
success, among them the state library, the 
public library commission, the state plan- 
ning and development commission, the 
state historical society, the University of 
New Hampshire Writers’ Conference, the 
writers’ project and the Historical Records 
Survey of the State WPA, the local news- 
papers, the various cultural bodies of 
Manchester and the New Hampshire 
Broadcasting Company. 

Among the authors and artists who took 
part in the programs—two a day until 
Saturday, December 9, when in addition 
a children’s program was held in the 
afternoon—were Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Curtis Hidden Page, Ella Shannon Bowles, 
Arthur Stanwood Pier, Judge Henry A. 
Shute, L. Ashton Thorp, Bertha Damon, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, David McCord, 
Kenneth Roberts, Roscoe Pound, Claude 
M. Fuess, Julius Seelye Bixler, Allan East- 
man Cross, W. O. Saltonstall, Frederic W. 
Branch and John F. Holmes. Over twenty- 
five authors visited the fair during the week. 

The distinction of the speakers was 
matched by the interest of the exhibits. 
The Harvard, Dartmouth, New Hampshire 
and other libraries collaborated in an ex- 
hibit of books and manuscripts relating to 
the state. There was a representative 
exhibit of current books. Local private 
collectors brought out their rarities. Rob- 
ert A. Athearn of the music department 
of the Cook Piano Company lent a collec- 
tion of books on music. Pictures and 
photographs were also exhibited. The 
New Hampshire Broadcasting Company 


gave demonstrations of transcribing and. 


of high frequency modulation. Demon- 
strations were also given of block-printing 
and other arts. Of course, the fair was 
a paradise for the bibliophile who likes to 
have his books autographed, for every 
author present came provided with a 
fountain pen. 

The fair was so well organized and rich 
in personnel and material that it attracted 
attention and comment far beyond the 
borders of the state. The Boston Herald 
in an editorial on it suggested that it be 
made a pattern for other states to follow, 
as such occasions are not only of value to 
“the literary industry” but ‘‘tend to en- 
kindle interest in the world of ideas, to 
promote community pride in the men and 
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women of letters who live nearby, and to 
increase loyalty to local institutions and 
traditions.” And The Herald ends by 
suggesting that Maine be the next state to 
do something like this. 

To which might be added the fact that 
when a Unitarian minister and his church 
dedicate themselves to a project like this, 
whether it be a state book fair, a state art 
fair, or book and art or even home industry 
or hobby fairs of areas smaller than states, 
they are working not only for the general 
good of the community but they are demon- 
strating the place which the Unitarian 
church ought to take in the community— 
that of a servant of the cultural interests 
of the people. By tradition and by the 
natural interests of its members the 
Unitarian church of any community is 
well fitted to be the voluntary aider and 
custodian of all that goes to lift community 
life above the narrow utilitarianism of 
everyday living and daily bread-winning 
on to the higher level of reflective thought 
and free creative action. 


Student Conference 
Takes Peace Action 


At the invitation of the Unitarian Stu- 
dent Committee of New York headed by 
Josiah Bartlett, thirty-seven delegates 
representing twenty-eight campus and 
church groups met at New York Univer- 
sity Saturday, December 16, for discussion 
of student Christian problems. - 

Three sections of the conference met 
separately to talk over religious resources, 
peace action and forces for and against 
Americanism. 

The peace action section, meeting with 
Arthur Reeves, Jr., of the National Peace 
Conference, as chairman, discussed several 
phases of peace action. These were: 

1. The great need for peace action in 
campus groups and in church groups. 

2. The background of the war in Europe, 
to be considered in planning effective 
teehniques. 

8. The background and results in world 
politics of World War I. 

4. Specific recommendations to be 
framed by the peace action section and to 
be suggested for adoption by the plenary 
session of the Conference. 

For two hours the principal topic, with 
brief digressions, was the history of Euro- 
pean politics, the considerable influence of 
its developments upon American foreign 
policy. Under this general topic various 
delegates remarked upon: 

1. The lack of specific and pertinent in- 
formation among young people who must 
be informed in order to be effective peace 
workers. 

2. The sources for such data. 

3. The means of collecting this data, 
and the problem of distributing it where 
young people will use it, both as active 
source matter and as educational matter. 

The resources of the National Peace 


Conference, at 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, were cited as including material 
(pamphlets, action outlines and hand- 
books, ete.) prepared by eight national 
peace organizations, including the follow- 
ing: American Friends Service Committee, 
Peace Section, at 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Friends Book Com- 
mittee, at 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the General Conference Commission 
on World Peace of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Il., the 
Mennonite Peace Society, Bluffton, O., the 
War Resisters League, 2 Stone Street, 
New York City, and the Women’s Inter- 


-national League for Peace and Freedom, 
‘173 F Street, Washington, D. C., and the 


Board of Christian Education, Church of 
the Brethren, 22 South State Street, Elgin, 
Ill., and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
2929 Broadway, New York City. 

This office (the National Peace Confer- 
ence) was pointed out as the only single 
office representative of religious, civic and 
other peace groups with local offices 


- throughout the country. 


A brief history of Finland was outlined 
by the delegates, and a discussion en- 
sued on the dangers of emotional appeals 
now being made for aid of war victims. 

The following resolutions were framed, 
and after some discussion and change of 
number 1A, were adopted by the Confer- 
ence. 

Resolved that we do not want the United 
States to be involved in the European War. 

1A. We extend our deep sympathy to 
all victims of war, but we urge all young 
people to be very critical of emotional 
appeals for aid of war victims as pro- 
ductive of belligerent thinking and of war 
psychology. 

z. That we consider and evaluate the 
efforts to build a defense force of a larger 
army and navy, with two criteria: 

a. What are our needs for national de- 
fense? 

b. How far are we moved by fear and 
misapprehension of the facts regarding our 
national defense? 

3. That we recommend to all young 
people of the country to resist the increas- 
ing denial of civil liberties to groups, now 
being made in the name of a national emer- 
gency; and that they oppose the reintro- 
duction of the industrial mobilization 
bill during the next session of Congress, 
which bill will authorize the nationaliza- 
tion of individual enterprise, in a “time of 
national emergency.” 

4. That we support the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as a means to world peace 
through world trade, and we oppose the 
plan to remove from the jurisdiction of 
the State Department the power to make 
trade agreements. 

5. That the United States should not 
extend credits to warring nations. 

In its report made to the plenary ses- 
sion of the Student Conference, the Peace 
Action section also recommended that a 


peace program for the country include the 
maintenance of a peacetime economy 
which will produce socially useful employ- 
ment, and avoid a postwar collapse and 
infringement of civil liberties. 

It was pointed out that to be effective 
in campus activity, the plans for action 
should include two committees, one 
charged with the holding of meetings, and 
similar public contact work, and the other 
charged with a definite educational and 
propaganda campaign to run concurrently 
with the public relations committee work. 


Kathleen Johnson, 
New York School of Social Work. 
Peter Leary, 
Field Secretary, National 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Students Discuss Religion 
as Deed and Thought 


_ The fate of man politically, economically 
and socially is of deep concern to the re- 
ligious man who stresses the efficacy of 
human effort. With this keynote, Pro- 
fessor Otto Kraushaar of Smith College 
opened the Unitarian Student Conference 
December 9 at Greenfield, Mass., in the 
Unitarian church. Delegates from Smith, 
Springfield, Mt. Holyoke, Trinity, Am- 
herst, and Dartmouth Colleges attended, 
with Miss Louise Whipple of Smith as 
chairman. 

Led by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of 
‘Cambridge, Mass., the conference group 
discussed the values for which we are will- 
ing to sacrifice today. Miriam Usher, a 
student from Smith College, pointed out 
that today religion must be more than a 
philosophy to be discussed until midnight. 
It is better demonstrated in a group of 
students who, shocked at the inequalities 
of Northampton life, armed themselves 
with buckets of paint and helped an un- 
employed family repair its tenement. 
‘Students, complained Miss Usher, live in a 
cotton batten world where most conversa- 
tions are centered around the word “‘if.’’ 

Professor J. Seelye Bixler of Harvard 
Divinity School gave the final address at 
the banquet at the Mansion House, speak- 
ing on the need for a vigorous proclamation 
of rational thinking in modern religion. 
American Protestantism is being weakened 
by a return to Calvinism, a return to emo- 
tionalism and fear which we thought had 
been outgrown. God is revealed at best 
today in the expression of mind in the uni- 
verse. Never was the liberal faith in rea- 
son as a religious tool more needed. 


Cora Van Velsor Lambert 


Rev. Cora Van Velsor Lambert, retired 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Long Beach, Calif., died in that city last 
October after a short illness. 

Mrs. Lambert was chosen to succeed 
Dr. Thomas P. Byrnes following his de- 


mise in 1983, and had served the longest 
pastorate in the history of the local church. 
She had been active in cultural and civic 
as well as in religious work in the city. 
She retired June 10. 

She was one of the few women ministers 
serving in Long Beach pastorates, and in 
relinquishing her active pastoral work evi- 
denced the splendid unselfishness which 
characterized her entire life. Placing the 
church foremost in her thoughts, she 
stated: “My work in First Unitarian 
Church has been most pleasant. There 
has not been a single serious unpleasant- 
ness in my six-year pastorate. However, I 
feel that the opportunity to secure Mr. 
Hamilton (her successor) is too good for 
the church to miss—and I should like a 
rest.” 

She was born in Humboldt, Ia., and 
graduated from Iowa State College. Next 
June she would have celebrated her fiftieth 
graduation anniversary. She taught for 
several years in Fort Dodge, Ia., Pierre, 
S. D., and Minneapolis, Minn. After her 
marriage she made her home in Chicago, 
Tll., where she was active in church and 
club work. She was called to the ministry 
of the Unitarian Church in Humboldt, 
her girlhood home, when Mr. Lambert 
went overseas with the Y. M. C. A. in the 
World War. Later she was pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church at Hillsdale, IIl., 

She was president of the Woodlawn 
Shakespeare Club, Chicago, for twenty 
years, and also was organizing chairman of 
the Drama League of America as well as 
belonging to the Order of Eastern Star and 
the P. E. O. in Chicago. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


x ’ ‘ 1837 Marking 103 years of service ]QA() 


to the church and clergy 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Local and Suburban 


RELIGION AT WORK 


THE UNITARIAN RADIO PROGRAM 


Every Sunday at 2 p. m. 
Station WAAB (1410 K), Boston 


Every Friday at 5.30 p. m. 
Station WRUL (World Wide) Shortwave 
(6.04 and 11.73 Meg.) 


January 5 Station WRUL 


“Man in His Community” 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot and Dr. Eliot D. Chapple, 


_ Anthropologist. 


January 7 Station WAAB 


“Unitarians Look Ahead” 


Mr. Seth T. Gano, business man and Chairman of 
the Unitarian Refugee Committee, and Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, Director of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association. 


‘Watch for Notice of Later Broadcasts 


Irresponsibilities 


We Refuse to Resign This Plain Spoken 
Minister to the Congregation- 
alists: He is the Kind of Man 
We Badly Need Today 


Benedicite in The United Presbyterian 
remarks in his Monday Musing, a propos 
of people who throw empty bottles (no, 
not medicine ones) in his backyard: 

“There are other empties. Dr. George 
A. Gordon in his autobiography writes 
one of the sharpest pieces of wit I have 
ever read. It concerns Dr. George E. 
Ellis, for many years a Congregational 
pastor of Boston. A certain woman, tired 
of the Episcopal Church, had entered the 
membership of his congregation. She 
didn’t stay very long. She soon got tired 
there and breezed over into Christian 
Science. She met Dr. Ellis on the street 
one day and told him what she had done. 
He looked at her, snorted, ‘Madam, it’s 
no use changing the label on an empty 
bottle,’ and proceeded on his way.” 

We have a sort of feeling that the Con- 
gregational conscience should be relieved 
of the burden of sponsoring such an im- 
politic and tactless minister, And so we 
will rise to remark that Mr. Ellis was a 
Unitarian and a former editor of The 
Christian Register. 


What St. Paul Really Said was Some- 
thing Different 


“Occasionally people quote the Bible as 
saying that Money is the root of all evil,— 
and then sometimes they add that they be- 
lieve in getting at the root of things.’’— 
B. Z. Stambaugh in The Witness. 


Respect for the Courts 


A gentleman who scolded us because he 
thought we had admitted a lack of respect 
for the courts of our country—and we must 
admit we never admired Judge Manton 
enough to ask for his autograph—may or 
may not relent and subscribe to The 
Register. But we feel sure that even if he 
does not, he will not spend the same 
money on a subscription to Unity. For 
just look at this, from Unity of December 
18. Commenting on the recent Supreme 
Court decision invalidating certain ordi- 
nances which forbade the distribution of 
leaflets and pamphlets in public places, 
Unity says: ‘‘The lower courts without 
exception declared them constitutional. 
At the risk of being cited for contempt, 
Unity wants to say that it regards the 
judges of these lower courts as bad lawyers 
and worse Americans. . . .” 

Dreadful! 

But wait, there is more to come: 

“And thank God once more that we 
have a Supreme Court unpacked and un- 
weakened.” 

Worse still: You are now, 
contempt of the Chief Executive! 

In fact, a severe logician might claim 
that you are in contempt of the providence 
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Unity, in 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians : 


American Unitarian Association’ 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 
JANUARY 28TH 


Churches of six Protestant denominations are 
participating this year in sermons and discussions 
on the general theme: “ The Laymen and De- 
mocracy: What Must the Laymen Do Through 
the Church to Strengthen Democratic Ideals 
and Institutions?” 

Is your church cooperating ? 

For further information write or call 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, i Bo 8 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. 
Y. P. R. U. at 6.30. Evening Union Service at 8.00. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus of men’s 
voices, Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 11a.m. Morning service. Holy Communion. 
Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Weekday service 12 noon. Monday organ recital. 
Tuesday through Friday, January 9-12: Dean Charles 
R. Brown (Emeritus), Divinity School, Yale Uni- 
versity. Wednesday Vespers at 5.15 p. m. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 


Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1la.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


who did to the Supreme Court just about 
what the chief executive wanted to do. 
Indeed, the more we think about this 


the more it seems that it is safer not to. 


comment on anything at all because when- 
ever you do you are in contempt of a 
court, an institution, or a fellow man. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Unitarian Visitors to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
will find the 


Poinciana Mpartments 
260-15tb Ave., WH. E. 


worthy of patronage 
Steam Heat _ Electric Refrigeration 
New Equipment 
$350 to $450 season rates 


